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The Progressive Steps in Accounting Are Clearly Explained in 


Accounts and Accounting Practice 


By ALBERT G. BELDING, First Assistant, High School of Commerce, New York 


This book develops concurrently 
all the accounts of a business and 
carries them through to a conclusion. 
It is admirably adapted for live, class- 
room work, 


All business transactions, business 
forms and illustrations are taken from 
actual business practice. 


It is clear and simple enough to 
be understood by the average com- 
merce student, comprehensive and 
thorough enough to develop efficiency 
in the subject of accounting. 


It concentrates the pupil’s atten- 
tion on actuai accounting practice and 
accounting problems. 
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For March Publication 


THE FROG-PRINCE 


An Operetta for Children 


Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 
Music by William Lester 


A delightfully novel operetta for un- 
changed voices, based on the fairy-tale by 
Grimm, and introducing some of the best- 
loved Mother Goose lyrics, with their tra- 
ditional melodies. Suitable for indoor or 
outdoor performance, with large or small 
chorus, and with simple or _ elaborate 
setting. 

The text is childlike yet spirited, with 
much spontaneous humor. The music is 
refreshingly good, abounding in _ original 
fancies and unanticipated harmonies, se- 
curing unusual effectiveness without elab- 
oration. Solo and chorus parts are well 
balanced, and there is provision for danc- 
ing if desired. 


Time of performance, 45 minutes. Complete score,75 cents. 
Send for further information. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 
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FORTY CITIES IN 


MASSACHUSETTS 


are now using successfully 


COURTIS STANDARD 
PRACTICE TESTS 


IN ARITHMETIC 


Adams Ludlow 


Arlington Mansfield 
Beverly Marblehead 

| Billerica Millbury 

Boston 
Bridgewater (Normal School) 
Brockton Oxford 
Brookline Hyannis Palmer 
Cambridge (Normal School) Salem 
Cohasset Ipswich So. Hadley Falls 
Danvers Lawrence Spencer 
Fairhaven Leicester Stoneham 

Stoughton 

Falmouth Leominster Watertown 
Framingham Lincoln Wellesley 
Gardner Lowell West Newbury 
Hingham (Normal School) West Springfield 


Let us estimate the cost of introducing the tests 
into your school system. 
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WORLD BOOK’ COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


For School Libraries 


THE CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN 


Old stories that all children should know and that most children return to again and 


again. Following are some of the new editions :— 


Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 


The same old Alice treated in a topsy-turvy manner and attractively illustrated 
by Oliver Herford, whose drawings closely follow the originals by Tenniel. 


| Dodge’s Hans Brinker 


A story of child life in Holland, quaintly illustrated by Sears Gallagher. 
Invaluable supplementary reading for the geography class. 


Hughes’ Tom Brown’s School-Days (/x Press) 


After sixty years it is still acknowledged to be the best of school stories. The 
drawings by Hugh Thomson were made on the scene of the story. 


Ewing’s Jackanapes and Other Stories 


Beautiful stories of patriotism and self-sacrifice that appeal especially to children 
to-day. The illustrations are by Sears Gallagher. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


15 Ashburton Place Boston, Mass. 
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A GRADUATE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION FOR HARVARD 


BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 


Boston 


In the “good old times” so enthusiastically 
praised by “laudator temporis acti,” whoever 
he may be, when natural bone-setters, seventh 
sons of seventh sons, astrologers, clairvoyants, 
soothsayers and palmists, together with other 
magic men and equally magic women, were 
gravely and expensively consulted on surgical 
and medical subjects, to say nothing of affairs 
of the heart and important commercial enter- 
prises, it could not rationally have created 
much surprise if a thorough, professional edu- 
cation in any subject had been, to say the 
least, slightly below par. Even to this day 
ignorance and superstition with regard to some 
subjects are sufficiently prevalent to make pat- 
ent medicines the source of swollen fortunes. 
A nostrum which “goes through the system, 
searching for weak spots, finds them, 
strengthens them and then goes on its benefi- 
cent way to find and strengthen other weak- 
nesses” still attracts the attention and the hard 
cash of the unwary and the ill-advised. In the 
“good old times,” furthermore, Patrick Henry, 
after studying law for a few weeks, was ad- 
mitted to the bar on condition that he “qualify 
himself for admission.” President Eliot has 
said: “In former times there was a distinct 
aversion to the professional students (at Har- 
vard). The law students, then known as ‘law 
pills,, were often ignorant men. There were 
no examinations worthy of the name for de- 
grees. The same was practically true of the 
medical school, where candidates were ex- 
amined in nine subjects and might fail in four, 
yet be allowed to practise. After one graduate 
had actually killed three men by ignorance, the 
splendid medical school of today began to de- 
velop.” Surely some of those doctors and 
lawyers of the olden days used to enter 
their profession on very slight provocation. 
And what of the teachers? sefore the 
days of normal schools, departments of educa- 
tion and graduate schools, what were the 
sources of trained teachers? Partisans of the 
“old red schoolhouse” plan of education, in- 
cluding devotees of the “three R’s and no fads, 
fancies or frills, b’gosh,” were inclined to take 
the ground that teachers were born and not 
made. There may be something in this theory, 
for many teachers, who have unquestionably 
been born, have not yet been completely made. 


One reverts with satisfaction and a dim sense 
of poetic justice to the boy’s translation of the 
well-known proverb: “Poeta nascitur, non fit” 
—“The poet is nasty, he is unfit.” The theory 
of natural bone-setters and seventh sons of 
seventh sons in education, as in medicine, law 
and engineering, was doomed to disappear. The 
times have changed. Admirable schools of 
medicine, law, theology and the great variety 
of other professional subjects, have succeeded 
the futile “preparation,” the meagre apparatus, 
the non-existent laboratories, the derisive 
standards and the meaningless degrees of the 
past. Superb facilities for highly specialized 
individual instruction, clinical advantages of the 
best and reasonably high standards have re- 
sulted in the elimination of many ill-equipped 
and inadequate schools and the remarkable ad- 
vancement of the institutions that deserve to 
live. Modern medical research has been pro- 
ductive of enormous good to the human race. 
Although the “dead hand” of ultra-conservatism 
still keeps too firm a grasp on some portions 
of the subject of law, in consequence of the 
vast improvement in the standards and methods 
of law schools and the humanizing influence of 
the ever-growing spirit of broad philanthropy, the 
study, the practice and the enforcement of law 
are in rapid process of modernization. To use 
but one illustration of the many available, it is 
now generally acknowledged that justice de- 
mands a very careful consideration of the men- 
tal and the moral inheritance and status of the 
criminal at the bar. Dr, Fernald, so widely 
known for his remarkable work, has shown 
that “delinquency, shiftlessness, laziness, ten- 
dencies to lead disreputable lives and moral 
degradation in general” may be traced to 
feeble-mindedness proceeding from several ear- 
lier generations. He instances one case of one 
hundred and seventy-six persons who were con- 
stantly in trouble and before the courts. 
vestigation showed that all of these persons 
“came from a common ancestry, the founder 
of which had married a feeble-minded woman.” 
As a natural consequence, it not infrequently 
happens that “men and women of nineteen to 
forty-five years of age have the minds of chil- 
dren four or five years old.” 


The sweeping waves of progress have not 
left education untouched. 
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pended on it than ever before. Magnificent 
buildings, adequately equipped, have taken the 
place of the “little red schoolhouse.” More 
attention is paid than ever before to the pro- 
fessional equipment of the superintendents, the 
principals and the teachers. The greatly in- 
creased salaries emphasize the greatly increased 
responsibilities of the recipients. The three 
R’s have grown into a complete alphabet. 

But, some one may ask, are not all the 
proper functions of a school of education per- 
formed already by normal schools and by depart- 
ments of education in colleges? Undoubtedly, 
normal schools and departments of education 
are doing a work the importance and success 
of which cannot be overestimated, but just 
as the professions of medicine, law and the 
ministry have been greatly dignified, strength- 
ened and advanced by the requirement of the 
Bachelor’s degree for admission to their pro- 
fessional schools, so education will be similarly 
advanced and dignified by a similar require- 
ment. Education is generally acknowledged to 
be the principal bulwark of liberty, and is now 
being tested as never before by the absolutely 
pitiless logic of events. The problems arising 
in consequence of the unprecedented world 
conflict will be more complex than any that 
have ever come before. A new seriousness, a 
new earnestness, a new spirit, are needed for 
the coming adjustment of education and _ life. 
The old carelessness, the old lack of aim, the 
old stupid satisfaction with mediocre and even 
disheartening results, must go forever. That 
nation, and that nation only, which best ad- 
justs its national education to national, yes, 
and to international needs, has any hope of 
leadership in the present and in the coming 
struggle. And so it must be apparent to any 
thinker that the new school of education re- 
quires not only the broad, general culture of 
the college course as a foundation, but also the 
high standards, the special departments, the 
high-grade specialists, the clinical facilities, the 
individual instruction, the definite aims, the 
truly professional spirit of a great, graduate, 
professional school. One cannot emphasize too 
strongly the difficulties, the complexities and the 
delicate adjustments of modern education. By 
what strange vagary, by what singular delusion, 
by what odd hallucination, has it been so com- 
monly supposed that anyone can teach? Why, 
I will venture to say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that neither the clergyman in the pursu- 
ance of his noble calling, nor the lawyer in 
the practice of his highly useful and esteemed 
profession, nor the doctor-in the performance 
of his exacting and beneficent duties, has prob- 
lems more delicate, more difficult or more im- 
portant than those of the teacher. Can any 
culture be too great, can any training be too 
thorough, can any facilities for preparation be 
too ample for such a profession? 

Now that the compensation of the teacher's 
profession has risen to such an extent that $10,- 
000, $12,000 and even $15,000 a year are sal- 
aries not unheard of; now that more modest 
salaries are constantly on the upward grade, 
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one cannot help hoping that the day is not far 
distant when the leaders of American educa- 
tion will receive compensation to some extent 
commensurate with their responsibilities and 
their duties and comparable with the dignified 
and adequate emoluments of the English head- 
master. It must be kept in mind, however, 
that every advance in compensation either 
tacitly or explicitly implies a corresponding ad- 
vance in competence, including equipment. 
The field of education, once popularly sup- 
posed to be narrow, has now become as limit- 
less as life. Let us examine hastily some of 
the subjects which may well be found in the 
graduate school of education. Let it be under- 
stood that the teaching of these subjects 


Should illustrate the highest types of the 


teacher’s art. Lectures, recitations, seminaries, 
with their theses and research, conferences, 
quizzes, examinations, field work, ample and 
well-ventilated lecture halls, museums, labora- 
tories, an administration building, dormitories, 
all the helpful illustrative apparatus obtainable, 
libraries general and libraries special, equipped 
for workers, admirable facilities for publication, 
correlation with life at every available point of 
contact, and, above all, true teachers and, 
sO, inspirers of those who ask for bread and 
get it in full measure—such are some of the 
basic requirements of a great graduate school 
of education. Under such conditions can any- 
one doubt for a moment the extraordinary 
value of the study of the history of education, 
starting from the dawn of recorded history and 
sweeping along in its majestic course through 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Greece, Rome, alf 
the countries of modern Europe and America, 
and still rushing on to the fulfillment of its 
destiny? Wisdom and knowledge are not the 
monopolies of any one age or of any one na- 
tion. Perhaps no study is more important or 
more fascinating to the genuine student than 
a thorough investigation of the rise and prog- 
ress of national and international education 
as shown by its historical development. Phil- 
osophy, psychology, metaphysics and _ logic 
should have an important place in a graduate 
school of education. The study of the mind 
in all of its normal and abnormal developments 
is of the highest importance, and the lives and 
works of great philosophers, psychologists, 
metaphysicians and logicians often indicate the 
high-water mark of human thought in their dav 
and generation. To instance only a few of the 
topics, countless in number, deserving of 
special consideration, has the development of 
memory, attention, will, powers of observation, 
character, personal influence, inspiration and 
enthusiasm ever been adequately treated? Has 
the subject of ethics received proper attention? 
Is there not grave danger that, in the multi- 
plicity of courses, that singularly important, 
but frequently neglected, subject of manners, 
so essential to success in life, will receive but 
Scant attention or be taken for granted? 

The subject of school hygiene, absolutely neg- 
lected for so many years, but now regarded 
as vital to the schools, furnishes ample material 
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for investigation, instruction, experiment and 
improvement. Are not the principles of school 
ventilation still so little understood that they 
are frequently the topic of prolonged and acri- 
monious debates? Is there any wide-spread 
knowledge about obtaining adequate moisture 
for the dry and devitalized air of most school- 
rooms? Countless important questions such 
as those of light, air, dust, adequate heating 
and cleaning of school buildings, water, lunch- 
eons, contagious and infectious diseases, disin- 
fection, neatness, sanitation, must be a part of 
the course in school hygiene. Dr. Thomas 
Arnold used to say that the first, second and 
third duty of a head-master was to exclude 
pupils. This somewhat extreme and _ inelastic 
dictum may not meet with general approval, 
but contains an element of truth. How many 
professional schools have the honesty and the 
courage to tell unfit candidates the absolute 
truth about their unfitness? And yet would 
not such unflinching integrity of purpose on the 
part of the authorities of any professional 
school tend greatly to improve the school, with 
a corresponding increase in reputation and use- 
fulness? Will a mushy optimism or a vague 
hope that everyone will come out “all right” 
ever take the place of real and high standards, 
honorably maintained and constantly  safe- 
guarded by that eternal vigilance which is the 
price of excellence as well as of liberty? 

In a great school of education there should 
be ample opportunity of studying the best ways 
of teaching all subjects that are to be taught. 
A true model school is an absolute necessity 
of a graduate school of education. The use of 
public and private schools for the training of 
young teachers is an admirable and highly suc- 
cessful method, but much more in addition to 
this commendable practice is needed. The 
genuine model school affords advantages and 
opportunitics of training teachers under the 
most highly skilled supervision, that cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. It is, therefore, confi- 
dently expected that a model school will be 
one of the distinctive features of Harvard’s 
school of education. 

The basic idea of education is, in my opinion, 
the unity of the subject. There is, there can 
be no high, no low, in education. The kinder- 
garten, for example, is not a lower form of 
education, but merely that part of it adapted 
to certain phases of childhood. The secondary 
school is in no sense lower than the college, 
any more than the sowing of grain is lower 
than the harvest. Every phase of education 
is merely a part of the unit of natural develop- 
ment; and, so, it is devoutly to be hoped that 
the firm establishment of a graduate school of 
education at Harvard will do much to destroy 
that most grotesque and ludicrous of scholastic 
superstitions, the academic pose. Perhaps 
Virgil’s line on Polyphemus applies with par- 
ticular force to this pose: “Monstrum_ horren- 
dum, informe, ingens, cui lumen ademptum,” 
for, if there is anything dreadful, shapeless, 
huge and utterly blind, it is the academic pose. 
Fortunately, the greater the man the less he 


has of it, and, conversely, the smaller the man 
the more he has of it. Since by its utter aloof- 
ness from life, its totally unjustifiable  self- 
satisfaction, its crassly stupid inaccessibility to 
light, its curiously obstructive tactics with re- 
gard to true progress, and its complete disre- 
gard of the rights and interests of others, it 
has wrought incalculable and intolerable harm, 
it is to be hoped that, by some process 
of the self-elimination of educational as well as 
of other diseases, it will at no distant cay die 
a natural and much-desired death. A graduate 
school of education should open ,its doors wide, 
not only to those who desire to be elementary 
or secondary or normal teachers, to candidates 
for the position of superintendent or of special- 
ist in education or of principal, but to college 
and professional school teachers, to college 
presidents, to deans of professional schools, to 
members of school committees, whether such 
persons are merely candidates for the positions 
or are actually holding them. For 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen 
The saddest are these” :— 


Though the educational fields are white to har- 
vest, the reapers are few. 

Many are the professors, the teachers are 
few. The “dead hand” of the past, the ill- 
founded satisfaction with things as they are, 
immunity to progress, insidious “dry rot,” ac- 
cursed routine and the academic pose have 
postponed too long the golden era of a grad- 
uate school of education, sensitive to the 
changes of an ever-changing society and free 
to adapt training to needs that will be ever 
new. The facts of educational experience must 
be tabulated for use, the guesses and_half- 
truths must be labeled as such. Little ripples 
and eddies must not be confused with the ebb 
and flow of the tides. The method of rational 
experiment must be prevalent in education. 
Every school should be an experiment. station. 
The facts of failure or success must be noted, 
and the proper inferences from cause to effect 
must be drawn. Constructive surveys of pro- 
fessional schools, colleges, scientific schools, 
normal schools, high schools, elementary 
schools or any department of each and all of 
them, when made by competent investigators, 
may be productive of enormous good. The 
educational public must be awakened to the 
facts of educational progress. Most of us are 
so conservative that the recent “report pre- 
sented by the Division of Education of Har- 
vard University at the request of the Depart- 
ment of Economics” on “The Teaching of 
Economics in Harvard University” fills us with 
amazement at the thought that such a thing 
can happen; but the value of such a friendly 
and co-operative survey must be evident to 
anyone who will study the results, for it not 
only exhibits many of the facts of the situa- 
tion, but also brings to light and emphasizes 
properly some of the most important principles 
of education. To illustrate the results of such 
a survey, it is only necessary to quote a few of 
the conclusions reached :— 
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“College teaching tends to present all sub- 
jects from a scientific point of view—it is likely 
to be academic. It expounds to inexperienced 
young men theories and masses of information 
before they have become acquainted in any 
personal way with the elementary facts, proc- 
esses and situations with which the subject 
deals. It requires a great deal of listening and 
reading and very little observation, practical 
judgment or active decision. Its issues are 
not significant at the moment; they induce ei- 
fort to make them clear only for the immediate 
purpose of passing examinations or presenta- 
tion of good theses. The teaching brings stu- 
dents into touch with the activities of the world 
too seldom or too partially to permit them to 
relate what they are studying to what men are 
doing. Students find it hard not to make col- 
lege study a game, in which they may legiti- 
mately apply themselves to getting marks by 
studying books, examinations and their pro- 
fessors, at the expense of a vital knowledge of 
the subject.” 

Statements like these certainly emphasize 
most effectively the absolute necessity of the 
highest obtainable training for teachers, and 
indicate very clearly that with a reasonable im- 
provement of teaching, the results in all of our 
institutions of learning would be vastly im- 
proved. 

Another important function of a school of 
education is the publication of monographs on 
special subjects, and bibliographies such as 
Thompson’s “Commercial Education” and 
“Commercial Education in Public Secondary 
Schools,” Wright’s “Bridging the Gap, the 
Transfer Class,” Davis’s “Business Practice in 
Elementary Schools,” Holmes’s “A Descriptive 
Bibliography of Measurement in Elementary 
Subjects,” Ballou’s “Scales for the Measure- 
ment of English Compositions,” Learned’s “A 
School System as an Educational Laboratory,” 
Bloomfield’s “Youth, School and Vocation,” 
Brewer and Kelly’s “A Selected Critical Bibli- 
ography of Vocational Guidance,” Allen's 
“Business Employments,” “The Law as a Vo- 
cation,” “The Shoe Industry,” etc., Alderman’s 
“The Function and Needs of Schools of Edu- 
cation in Universities and Colleges,” Hanus’s 
“Beginnings in Industrial Education,” “School 
Efficiency,” and numerous other brochures and 
books give merely a hint of the rapidly-grow- 
ing professional literature on a great variety of 
educational subjects. To my mind one of the 
most gratifying signs of the times is this earn- 
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est attempt to correlate education and life. For 
this reason the Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
becomes an essential part of a school of educa- 
tion. It seems strange that so important and 
significant an adjunct to the proper application 
of education was not thought of years ago. If 
young men and young women continue to 
flounder about in a half-hearted and unintelligent 
pursuit of “some good business,” and end by 
entering a blind alley occupation, it will not be 
because the Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
does not give them ample opportunity of fol- 
lowing a wiser course. , 
_“After all,” says Professor Johnson, “educa- 
tion is the thing; the thing to study, to work 
for, to live for, the ‘thing finally to end war; 
and we have hardly begun to learn what edu- 
cation and miseducation really are. Perhaps 
the world may yet find a use for teachers of 
education as worthy as the coveted and glo- 
rious service on the front, where the terrible 
scourge of miseducation on a colossal scale 
must first of all be stayed by blood and iron.” 
And where in this country, or in any other 
country, could a more appropriate place be 
found for a great graduate school of education 
than at Harvard, with its wonderful traditions 
of truth, liberty and usefulness? From Colonial 
days, through the Revolutionary period, all 
through the Civil War to the characteristically 
glorious present, the sons of Harvard have 
ever been eager to “pledge their lives, their 
fortunes and their sacred honor” to their grate- 
ful country. In peace and in war, in the hero- 
ism of the warrior and the statesman, in the 
devotion of the teacher, the physician and the 
philanthropist, in the unselfish service to the 
public, Harvard has stood and will continue to 
stand, first. Her brilliant history, her magnifi- 
cent traditions, her atmosphere of steadfast de- 
votion to the public welfare, her unsurpassed 
teachers, her spiritual and her material equip- 
ment, assure the success of the new graduate 
school of education. And when that school shall 
be established, then will come true the dreams of 
Hanus, Holmes, Dearborn, Johnson, Inglis, 
Lee and others, who have wrought so well im 
the present department; and the great sub- 
ject of education as a fully justified and recog- 
nized profession will no longer be either the 
football of politics, or the target of sciolists 
or the plaything of charlatans, but will stand 
side by side with medicine, theology, law and 
science, as free, as dignified, as _ 


secure, as 
highly and as deservedly esteemed. 


Wisdom is knowing what to do. Skill is knowing how to do it. 


Real human service 


is doing skillfully what we know should be done—P. G. Holden. 
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AMERICAN ARMY HYMN 


BY ALLEN EASTMAN CROSS 


(Tune: “Materna.’’] 


America, America, 
We lift our battle cry! 

To live for Thee is more than life, 
And more than death to die! 

Now by the blood our fathers gave, 
And by our God above, 

And by the Flag on every grave, 

| We pledge to Thee our love. 


America, America, 


America, America, 
Bid all thy banners shine! 
O Mother of the mighty dead, 
Our very lives are Thine. 
At Freedom’s altar now we stand 
For God and Liberty! 
Lord God of Hosts, at Thy command, 
We lift our souls to Thee. 


Speed on, by sea and air! 

We take the stripes of sacrifice, 
The stars of honor dare; 

And by the road our fathers trod 
We march to victory, 

To fight for Freedom and for God, 
Till all the World be free. 


—The Congregationalist. 


DENVER’S OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL 


[ Editorial] 


Several months ago we wrote extensively of 
Miss Emily Griffith and her Opportunity Schocl 
in Denver. Since then the school has received 
much attention from the press far and near, 
but it was left for the Rocky Mountain News 
of Denver, in celebrating the coming of the 
New Year, 1918, to devote large space in six 
issues to articles on this school by Arthur 
Brooks Baker. We are indebted to Mr. Baker’s 
articles for the facts upon which the present 
article is based. 

When war was declared the country called 
for wireless operators, for sheet metal workers, 
for increased efficiency in every mercantile and 
industrial line, for women to be trained to take 
the places of men in industry. To each and 
every call the free public Opportunity School of 
Denver made specific answer. 

Women who had thought themselves sheltered 
and in a position never to have to compete 
again in the business world are coming to the 
great free school to “brush up,” ready to re- 
enter commercial life or learn some of the new 
trades open to women. Men, jolted out of 
their well-worn ruts by the war and_ high 
prices, are taking up new studies at Opportu- 
nity School to increase their earning power. 
Children, forced by conditions to become self- 
supporting, finish their education by piecemeal 
—nights at Opportunity School. 

The school runs to utmost capacity from 8 
in the morning until 9 at night. Five hundred 
people have been turned away because no more 
classes could be formed to accommodate them 
in the subjects they desired. People of twenty 
nationalities and of every age and condition in 
life throng in and out of the old school build- 
ing during the twelve hours a day the school 
is open, each man of them studying just what 
he needs at the hour that he can best spare. 


Limited only by the smallness of the shop, 
sheet metal workers are being turned out by 
the school in relays of thirty, the maximum 
number the class will hold. Special emphasis 
is placed on the laying out of sheet metal work, 
since foremen and apprentices alike are given 
pointers at the Opportunity School shop. 

Ninety men and girls train daily in the mili- 
tary wireless class, directed by Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Russell, open only to those men who will 
enter the United States army or navy signal 
corps, and to those girls who will take the 
men’s places commercially. The class has al- 
ready given twenty-one radio telegraphers to 
the service and three women to be professional 
operators. 

For the first time on Colorado’s educational 
records a school was asked this last spring by 
an outside business concern to train women for 
certain specific jobs formerly held by men. The 
Opportunity School was given the job’ and has 
trained close to fifty girls in the operation of 
lathes and drill presses for the Denver Rock 
Drill Manufacturing Company. Every one of 
the girls so trained made good on her man’s 
job. Ninety per cent. of them have refused 
to give up their overalls and independence and 
are still “on the job,” and all of the ninety per 
cent. of “stickers” are now attending classes 
evenings at Opportunity School to fit themselves. 
to be master mechanics. 

Of the old departments of Opportunity 
School, in operation last year, the auto repair 
shop has doubled in student attendance. Much 
of the increase is due to women who have 
taken up auto repairing with an eye to future 
usefulness as drivers and repair women when 
the chauffeurs and garage men leave for the 
front. 


Nor are women neglecting their time-old oc- 
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cupations. The millinery class has already 
enrolled 300 students. The domestic science 
department has a record-breaking enrollment 
in homekeepers’ classes in “Hooverizing,” in 
special cooking for nurses and in housemaids’ 
classes. 

Twelve blind persons learning telegraphy, 
typewriting, basket-weaving and salesmanship 
are features~of the school this year. The new 
class in war French contains forty-five pupils. 
The new study of show-card writing, offered in 
connection with the salesmanship course, is 
proving popular. Attendance in the latter 
course has trebled this year. 

And this year, as last year, the 6 o’clock 
bowls of soup served to nearly 300 messenger 
boys and cash girls to stimulate them after a 
hard day’s work for their hard evening’s study 
is one of the kindliest thoughts of the school. 
One of Denver’s most prominent Daughters of 
the American Revolution, who does not want 
her name to be known, provides the soup 
nightly; Emily Griffith herself dons her red, 
white and blue “soup apron” with the big “O” 
in the centre that looks like the cross-section 
of a noodle, and serves the soup to her “chil- 
dren”; and the children eat their soup . and 
learn business English at the same time. 

The serving of the soup enables the em- 
ployed youngsters to come straight to the 
school from work, get their lessons over with 
and get home off the streets before 8.30. 

Directly and indirectly Opportunity School 
has given much to the war. Most precious of 
its gifts are the 120 young men of ten different 
nationalities who have marched off to war 
from the classes of the school. More than 
1,400 baby garments have been collected anid 
made over for the war babies of France by the 
busy women of the millinery class. 

“Our aim,” says Miss Griffith, head of this 
remarkable educational institution, “is to let 
the student find out things for himself rather 
than to stuff them into him. It aids his mental 
digestion. Fhe boy must see some use.for a 
study before he can become interested in it. 
We arrive at this interest through some other 
thing which does irfterest him. 

“For example, a boy came in here from the 
grade school and wanted to learn all about 
automobiles. They put him to work in the 
shop. It was not long before he discovered 
that he needed arithmetic in order to figure 
out measurements, speed ratios, cost problems 
and ever so many other things. From that 
time on arithmetic ceased to be for that boy 
a dull, abstract, purposeless thing. It was as 
handy as a monkey wrench and he studied it 
with enthusiasm.” 

Miss Griffith says: “This is a public school, 
free to persons of all ages. We are crowded 
in some departments and for this reason we 
prefer to serve those who cannot afford to pay 
for private instruction, but the Opportunity 
School belongs to Denver the same as any 
other public school and all may attend. The 
student’s only expense is for the books and 
material he uses.” 
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If you’re out of connection with the world’s 
main business, which is to win the war for civi- 
lization, ask Miss Griffith to shake you up and 
assort your talents and transform you into a 
useful member of society. 

At Opportunity School they teach aviation 
and wireless telegraphy. Indeed, Emily Griffith 
knows nothing as impossible that people de- 
sire to learn. It is certainly the most mar- 
velous public school in America. 


> 


THE CASE AGAINST COLUMBIA 


[We reprint from the New York Sun’s reprint from 
the New Republic Dr. Charles A. Beard’s reasons for 
resigning when the board of trustees dismissed Pro- 
fessors Cattell and Dana.] 


Dr. Beard says in substance :— 

First, that William D. Guthrie, a noted law- 
yer, was appointed to the Ruggles professorship 
by backstairs negotiation and because the trus- 
tees wanted no person of liberal views. 

Second, that he was unjustifiably “grilled” 
and criticised at a trustees’ meeting by Francis 
S. Bangs and Frederic R. Coudert, who ordered 
him to notify his associates to change their doc- 
trines in teaching, specifically warning them 
against teachings likely to inculcate disrespect 
for American institutions. 

Third, that his associates in the political 
science faculty received the command “with a 
shout of derision,” asking if Tammany Hall and 
the pork barrel were not American institutions. 

Fourth, that a conflict between faculty and 
trustees was only staved off by Dean Wood- 
bridge’s hint that the trustees had learned their 
lesson, and by President Butler’s appeal for 
peace. 

Fifth, that President Butler carried his an- 
tagonism to the Progressive party into scholas- 
tic affairs, and warned Dr. Beard not to recom- 
mend a Bull Moose adherent for a professor- 
ship. 

Sixth, that President Butler will not tolerate 
liberal or progressive ideas. 

Seventh, that the trustees conduct “doctrinal 
inquisitions” that “reduce the university to be- 
low the level of a department store or a fac- 
tory.” 

Eighth, that the trustees were minded to go 
“after” President Butler because of his pacifist 
associations and writings. 

Ninth, that the trustees, with President But- 
ler, are taking advantage of a state of war to 
drive from the university all teachers of liberal, 
progressive or unconventional views. 

Tenth, that no man can get appointment or 
promotion as a professor in Columbia unless he 
gets in advance the favor of certain trustees. 

Professor Beard writes that he submits these 
new accusations for the purpose of answering 
insinuations by certain authorities of Columbia 
that he resigned in a fit of unjustifiable petu- 
lance. 


[We give in full the most important complaint he 
has against the trustees.] 


The aggrieved professor gives no account of 
his experience before the board of trustees, 
when, he says, he was “taken unaware and 
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stunned by the procedure.” A few weeks be- 
fore Professor Beard delivered his address be- 
fore the community centres conference a speaker 
at one of the school forums was alleged to have 
said: “To hell with the flag!” In his address 
Professor Beard took the reasonable and mod- 
erate view; he writes in the New Republic that 
the intemperance of one man should not result 
in closing the schools to all speakers. The news- 
papers, he states, reported his address accurately 
with one exception, which accused him of ap- 
proving the sentiment of “To hell with the flag!” 
This was brought to the attention of President 
Butler, who saw, Professor Beard states, that 
the professor had been the victim of a head- 
line writer, and who urged the professor to do 
his best to correct the wrong impression. Pro- 
fessor Beard then wrote to all of the news- 
papers and sought to remove the misunder- 
standing that had arisen. He continues with 
the gravamen of his charge:— 

“Nevertheless I was summoned before the 
committee on education of the board of trus- 
tees. I complied because I wanted to clear up 
any wrong impressions which the members en- 


tertained concerning the nature of my address 
before the commumity centre conference. As 
soon as the committee of the trustees opened 
the inquiry I speedily disposed of the ‘flag inci- 
dent’ by showing that I had said nothing that 
could be construed as endorsing iy any way the 
objectionable language in question. No one 
doubted my word. Indeed, I had available 
abundant testimony from reliable men and 
women who had heard the address. The record 
was soon set straight. 

“The inquiry as to the flag incident being at 
an end I prepared to leave the room, when I 
was utterly astonished to have Mr. Bangs and 
Mr. Coudert launch into an inquisition into my 
views and teachings. For half an hour I was 
‘grilled’ by these gentlemen. Dr. Butler and 
certain colleagues from the faculty of political 
science who were present made no attempt to 
stop the proceedings. Mr. Coudert, who had 
once privately commended my book on the Con- 
stitution as ‘admirably well done’ and opening 
up ‘a most fertile field,’ denounced my teachings 
in vigorous language, in which he was strongly 
seconded by Mr. Bangs.” 


a 


For Peace must be bought with blood and tears, and 
the boys of our hearts must pay; 
And so in our joy of the after-years, let us bless them 


every day. 


And though I know there’s a hasty grave with a poor 
little cross at its head, 

And the gold of his youth he so gladly gave, yet to 
me he'll never be dead. 

And the sun in my Devon lane will be gay, and my boy 


will be with me still, 


So I’m finding the heart to smile and say: “O God, if 


it be Thy Will!” 


—Robert W. Service. 
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SOME IDEALS OF BEREA COLLEGE 


BY MRS. FANNIE CASSEDAY DUNCAN 
Louisville, Kentucky 

Perhaps the hardest task for one who pos- 
sesses an ideal is to transmit it—to hand it 
down, in a sort of Apostolic succession, to 
these to whom its conduct is to be entrusted in 
future generations. 

Over and over again some great teacher has 
conceived of a school, free to the poor and 
creating possibilities for boys and girls on 
whom the doors of knowledge would other- 
wise be forever closed. 

It often occurs that polish and the spectacular 
wedge a way into even the simplest ideals and 
become more highly esteemed than resourceful- 
ness and initiative. Then those who are not 
able to spend on education more than $150 per 
year per child fail to give their children the 
training which some visionary originally made 
possible, if taken without frills. 

These thoughts came to me at the Commence- 
ment exercises of Berea College in 1917. It 
was my good fortune to be admitted to many 
faculty meetings and to be invited to the con- 


vocations at the close of the term. These con- 
vocations are the sanctum sanctorum of the 
college, the laboratory where scientific investi- 
gations into pupils, their lives and their school 
life are carried on. In the seclusion of a faculty 
meeting, which is attended also by the wives of 
faculty members as a component part of the 
convocation, are threshed out basic problems. 
[t was an inspiration to hear President Frost, 
after twenty-five years of glorious service, his 
face transfigured with the vision he has so long 
held for the mountain people, plead for the sim- 
ple life which should keep Berea College down 
to the financial ability of the mountain farmer. 
Some of the teachers, whose motherly hearts 
sympathized with the girls’ desire for more 
frills, were a bit impervious to the transmission 
of the President’s ideals, and I was amazed at 
the patience with which Dr. and Mrs. Frost went 
over the old ground and pleaded for right of 
every child to have access to whatever it can 
use to promote its higher life, unhindered by 
poverty and undaunted by riches. I recalled what 
President Woodrow Wilson once said from a 
public platform: “I do not see how anybody 
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can think of Berea and the work it has to do 
without catching fire.” 

Berea’s 1917 convocation made wide plans 
for extension work. Groups of teachers were 
asked to go for six weeks into the mountain 
homes, the lonely homes up in the hollows or 
down in the valleys, far from traveled roads. 
They were to take with them canning outfits, 
sewing outfits, farm tools of new design and 
greater efficiency, camps for religious gather- 
ings, and bright young teachers who can tell 
stories. The Berea feast was to be brought 
te the very door of the mountain home, and 
the folk of the hills to be assured that educa- 


_ tion and opportunity await them at Berea Col- 


lege under conditions which can not embarrass 
them. 

Out of the more than 1,400 Berea pupils of 
1917, seventy per cent. must earn their educa- 
tion, for they have small means, and it is no 
part of Berea’s plan to pauperize, or to make 
the moot gift of something for nothing. The 
dignity of labor is an integral part of the 
Berean school curriculum. It is the regret of 
both Dr. and Mrs. Frost that, giving what help 
the college can, there are still left large groups 
of boys and girls in the mountains whose par- 
ents, while possibly able to feed and clothe 
their families, pay taxes and help in local mat- 
ters, cannot clear from their bleak farms the 
pitiful sum needed to board and dress their 
children while at school, even though tuition at 
Berea is absolutely free. This regret is keener 
when it is well known that the percentage of 
native ability in the seventh generation of the 
mountaineer is as great as it is in the boy who 
represents the seventh generation of wealth. 
When opportunity opens the door to both alike, 
biography tells us that the race for high goals 
is most apt to be won by the boy of primal 
blood. 

Another interesting topic of Berea’s 1917 con- 
vocation was the comparatively new policy of 
team-work for pupils. By this economic ar- 
rangement the pupil has “a while off and a 
while on”—one pupil coming for study while the 
other, his brother or neighbor, stays at home for 
toil. At the end of a certain period the student 
goes home and the worker comes in his place 
te the classrooms. It is true that such getting 
of an education seems slow and calls for much 
patience; but it is probable that the experience 
thus gained through part theory and part prac- 
tice has more real value than would be gained 
in a continuous school work. What the lad or 
lassie thus gets is apt to be carried back to the 
mountain home to be pondered over, talked 
about in the making, and will help the other 
children there up at least the first rounds in the 
educational ladder. 


So Berea is in the thick of a fight which has 
swamped many fine schools—a fight to hold 


and transmit its original high ideals: <:o 
assault the temptation to aristocracy in dress, 
work, housing, social life and manners. Its 


firm purpose is to preserve a democracy wherein 
no boy or girl shall be shut out from their nat- 
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ural grouping by any artificial barriers. Of 
course there will always be groupings founded 
on elective affinities, on bases of culture and 
of temperament; but these are natural and 
highly useful. Berea holds as its sacred trust 
the ideal that its college must always be a 
school where every aspiring mountain boy or 
girl of small means shall feel perfectly at home 
and be spiritually fed. 
“THE BEGINNINGS OF HISTORY” 


[Editorial in Cincinnati Enquirer, January 19, 1918.] 


In his recent very noble address before the 
New York State Bar Association Charles E. 
Hughes declared: “We are only at the begin- 
ning of h’story.” 

It is a startling statement. Centuries ago 
the poets were ant cpating the end of ail 
things. “The world is very evil; the times are 
waxing late. Be sober and keep vigil; the Judge 
is at the gate.” Today, at the inauspicious 
opening of this new year of an old, o'd world, 
we are told that the real life of the race has 
just begun! Everything, in the mind of this 
distingu‘shed interpreter of l:fe, seems neces- 
sarily to be dated from the age of steam. All 
that happened before’ that time is like the 
roots of a tree buried beneath the -soil. What 
is happening now and will happen in the 
future is that part of the tree which grows 
ab-ve te grcund, witch l-oks steadfastly into 
the eye of the sun. 

The mind turns backward and reviews the 
innumerable ages which we know have pre- 
ceded our advent. The majestic panorama 
slowly unrolls. We behold once more the 
gloomy scenes of the Dark Ages, the splen- 
dors of the period of Imperial Rome, the mag- 
nificence of the age of Pericles, the might and 
majesty of the world of the Pharaohs in 
Egypt and of Nebu hadnezzar in Babylon, and 
then plunge into the gloom of an unknown 
past, losing curselves in futile attempts to 
conceive the ages in which our ferocious an- 
cestors dwelt in caves or tree tops and fought 
the beasts of the forest with naked fists. 

Fifty, a hundred, or maybe five hundred 
thousand years have seen men struggling for 
existence on this planet, and yet “we are only 
at the beginning of history!” In this pro- 
d gious program even this vast world war will 
prove but a passing incident, for it is only the 
resounding crash of a primitive and_ partial 
order; of a civil’zation that is falling to ruin; 
that is dead and being buried. 

Out of its sepulchre, however, another age 
is riing. From the avhes of tse pyre 
another phoenix is springing into life. A door 
is Opening into another and a grander era. The 
golden age is yet to come. 

Well, the age may be dead, but life itself is 
not dying, or men could not cherish dreams 
like tho-e of Mr. Hughes and k'nd!'e hopes in 
millions of hearts by promising a golden and 
a glorious future. It is not the end; it is only 
the beginning. “Every day is new beg nning; 
every morn the world made new.” 
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CHIPS FROM A TEACHER’S WORKSHOP 


Monday.—Rebecca stopped me after class 
today. She very evidently had something on 
her mind. Finally she blurted out: “You know, 
Miss Shepard, I am beginning to look at some 
things differently from what I used to do. 
Rebecca is one of our ardent little individual- 
ists who think they are socialists, and my pulse 
quickened a bit, but I said, quietly: “Of course 
you are, Rebecca. You are getting older an 
are beginning to think more clearly.” A pause; 
then: “Miss Shepard, there are two Sides to 
everything, aren’t there?” I choose my words 
carefully. “Two sides to almost everything,” 
I venture. “Well,” says Rebecca, “I used to 
be just as narrow-minded as those soap-box 
orators and only think there was one side, and 
I guess I didn’t understand that one side any 
too well.” And then comes the ‘burst of con- 
fidence: “Miss Shepard, I’m against this war; 
but I don’t want you to think I’m not loyal. 
I am. I just love America! But you see it’s 
like this. When I came from Russia six years 
ago I had pictures of America as a golden 
country where everything would be just right. 
When I see anything going wrong in America 
it hurts me, Miss Shepard. Honestly it does.” 
“Rebecca,” I say slowly, “when you see any- 
thing going wrong in America it is for you to 
help make it go right. That is what America 
means. But America is right to be in this war, 
dear. Suppose you and I talk it over together 
sometime when we can have just a nice, quiet 
little quarter of an hour by ourselves?” and Re- 
becca gives me one of her rare smiles and runs 
off to her next recitation. Poor little Rebecca, 
we all know how it hurts to have one’s golden 
dreams vanish and those castles of air tumble 
down! 

Tuesday.—We have an honor roll in our 
room. In a glass case on the wall we have 
the names of those of our girls’ brothers who 
are in service. Alongside of each name we 
have placed a tiny silk service flag. As we are 
a girls’ school, it is the best we can do. Sylvia 
came to me after class today. “Please, Miss 
Shepard,” she said, “may I put the name of 
one of my friends on the honor roll?” I eye 
her dubiously. “You know,” I remind her, “we 
agreed to list only the names of brothers or 
other members of the immediate family.” Sylvia 
blushes faintly. “I know,” she says, “but you 
see we've been friends all our lives, and he’s 
just like a brother. I would so love to write 
him that his name is on an honor roll in our 
school!” “I’m sorry, dear,” I say, “but if we 
once let down the bars and put up the names 
of friends, too, I’m afraid the walls wouldn't 
hold them all.” Sylvia looks so disappointed 
that I almost relent, but she says: “It’s all 
right, Miss Shepard; please forget that I asked it. 
Only, I would like just to write and tell him—” 
By this time I am ready to give the child anvy- 
thing she wants, but I know I'd better not, 
and J say: “Sylvia, I have a friend in khaki, 


too, and I know just how you feel; but I really 
think we’d better keep to brothers”; and Sylvia 
smiles at me bravely and departs. 

Wednesday.—The subject of free speech 
came up in class today. The interest of the 
girls seemed so keen that we threw the course 
of study out the window and gave up the whole 
period to a discussion of this big problem of 
democracy. We looked up the section of the 
United States Constitution which refers to the 
freedom of speech, and found, to the girls’ sur- 
prise, that all that the amendment says is that 
“Congress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press.” We de- 
cided that this did not prohibit the states from 
making such laws if they so pleased. Then we 
turned to our state constitution to see what 
guarantee we had of this precious right in that 
document. We found: “Every citizen may 
freely speak, write and publish his sentiments 
on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse 
of that right.” We talked over the kind of 
thing that might properly be called abusing 
the right of freedom of speech. The girls de- 
cided we ought not to have profane or vulgar 
or obscene speech in public; that people should 
not be permitted to say any slanderous or 
libelous things of each other, and that seditious 
and treasonable speech should be forbidden. 
This led us to a discussion of treason, and we 
had quite a debate as to whether an utterance 
of a treasonable nature were an “overt act.” 
The girls thought that you could not speak 
without doing something, and that words led 
to action, nine times out of ten, and that trea- 
sonable words ought to be suppressed, as well 
as treasonable deeds. I asked them whether 
they thought we should have freedom of dis- 
cussion of existing laws, even in war time; and 
they said they thought we should, or how could 
we get our bad laws off the statute books? 
Finally we came to the conclusion that the 
danger did not lie in people’s freely giving 
their opinions on all matters, but in irrespon- 
sible and untrue statements being made that 
would mislead the ignorant. 


Filomena Bianchini waited after class to know 
whether we couldn’t “leave out the civics les- 
son again sometime and have another recita- 
tion like that of this morning!” 


Thursday.—Today it is my pretty Irish Katie 
who wants some help. Tom, her brother, in- 
sists that the Lusitania was armed when she 
left New York. “I tell him she was not, Miss 
Shepard; but you know we are Irish and he’s 
just that thick and stubborn I can’t make him 
give in. Could you give me a statement that 
she wasn’t? I'd like it in print, if you have it.” 
It’s only a childish argument between brother 
and sister, I suppose, but it’s an opportunity 
I musn’t miss. I assure Katie that the Col- 
lector of the Port told us at the time that the 
Lusitania was not armed, and that I will look 
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through my files and find the statement for 
her, and Katie thanks me and departs, smiling. 

Friday —Yetta, another of my Russian girls, 
came up to me this morning in her quiet, gentle 
way. Yetta is older than the rest. Also, she 
has lived through a Jewish pogrom in Kishi- 
neff, and “can never be the same again, she 
has told me. “Miss Shepard, dear,” says Yetta. 
(I did the child a favor once and these girls 
never forget.) “Miss Shepard, dear, do you 
mind if I don’t copy the quotation for the week 
in my notebook today?” We have established 
the custom of writing a line or two on the 
blackboard each week, a bit of inspiration for 


-us all, and the girls copy this when they come 


to class. I hastily go over our current quota- 
tion, to find, perhaps, some line or thought to 
which my Yetta may object :— 
“What makes a city great and strong? 
Not architecture’s graceful strength; 
Not factories’ extended length. 
But men who see the civic wrong, 
And give their lives to make it right, 
And turn its darkness into light.” 


“Now, what can the child find in that to 
trouble her?” I think. Then I say: “Why, no, 
Yetta, you needn’t copy it if you don’t like it. 
But I am so disappointed. I thought it was 
such a nice quotation and that you girls would 
like it for your books.” Poor Yetta is dis- 
tressed. “Oh, but it is a very nice quotation,” 
she assures me, “only that is not the kind of 
poetry I like. Perhaps I do not understand 
very well. I sometimes think we foreign girls 
do not. I like poetry very much, only that is 
not the kind I like.” “What kind do you like?” 
I ask her, and she replies: “I like Keats and 
Shelley and the kind that sings itself and tells 
a story. But I'll copy your quotation, Miss 
Shepard, dear. It’s a very nice quotation and 
probably I don’t understand.” I laugh a little, 
a very little, for Yetta is foreign and I must 
be careful of her feelings. “Yetta,” I say, 
“suppose that you hunt up a pretty quotation 
for us next week, so that I can get an idea of 
just the kind of poetry you like best.” Yetta 
beams upon me ecstatically and hurries after 
her classmates. Now, what do you suppose 
she will bring in? 

Suddenly I realize that for the fifth time this 
week I have broken the school rule: “No 
teacher shall detain a girl after class or speak 
to a pupil when the classes are passing.” 
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THE KIND OF PERSON WHO “SITS 
AROUND A TABLE” 


Sir: According to the Saturday Evening Post, 
Charley White had a seat toward the front, be- 
tween his large family of daughters. If you are 
not too busy with your income tax will you 
please diagram the location of Charley’s seat? 


F. S. R. 
—Selected. 
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THE REIGN OF RHYTHM 
[Boston Herald Editorial.] 

There is a deep meaning for war work in the 
exercises which Stanton H. King, superintend- 
ent of the Sailors’ Haven, has just introduced 
into the training of men offering themselves 
for service in the American merchant marine. 
Singing in the camps we already have, and out 
from the trenches for more than three years 
have come proofs of the heartening effect of 
song on both the physique and mind of the 
seldier. The sailor is now to have a part in 
the musical program, for Mr. Stanton’s experi- 
ment turns back the tide of time to the days of 
wooden ships, when everybody who joined in 
the pulling of ropes, the setting of sails and the 
shifting of cargo had an opportunity to “tune 
up” over his work. The old chanteys, which 
the Sailors’ Haven has so long kept alive and 
in use, are now being heard again, and one 
evening a week is being given to practice in 
them on the Calvin Austin and the Governor 
Dingley. 

The aim of the exercises is to connect the 
rhythms of action with the rhythms of song— 
not only to make work a pleasure, but also to 
unify effort. See how natural that linking is. 
Industrial activities of the most varied kind are 
everywhere rhythmic. It is with equal strokes 
that the carpenter drives his nail, impels his 
plane or urges his saw. In like rhythmic alter- 
nation moves the mallet of the stone mason, the 
spade of the coal heaver, the foot of the knife 
grinder. The rhythmic click of the type as the 
compositor deposits them in his “stick” only be- 
comes more complex when the operator takes 
his place before a linotype machine; the plung- 
ing iterated stroke on the keyboard of the type- 
writer has its analogue in the metallic “tap” of 
the sending and receiving instruments in teleg- 
raphy. Listen to the soft “buzz” of the electric 
fan, the whirr of the ventilator, the puff from 
the exhaust of a steam engine, the lash of the 
paddle, the evenly-spaced puffs of the motor 
cycle and the automobile. 

Note also the collective rhythm of activities 
carried on in common, as when rowers pull the 
oars simultaneously, when with resounding 
blows blacksmiths strike the hot iron, when 
threshers wield the flail after the corn has been 
harvested, and when, as in the rice fields of the 
East, the grain is separated from its stalk by 
stamping movements of the workers’ legs. In 
most of these cases the rhythm of song allies it- 
self with the rhythm of movement, as we may 
recognize in the countless melodies which arise 
from the field of labor in every part of the 
world. These begin with mere interjectional 
forms, like the “Zo ho” of the Siamese, the “Hu 
hu” of the Chinaman, the “Ona aa” of the Jap- 
anese, the “Hai na e” of the New Zealander: 
they acquire more definite meaning in European 
examples, from the “Heave-ho” of the British 
sailor to the “Ey ukhnem” of the Volga burlak ; 
gradually we find them elaborated into couplets, 
finally into versified songs, adapted to all phases 
of industrial and social life—to hauling and lift- 
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ing, hewing and drawing, grinding, digging, 
planting, weaving and spinning. 
Nearly 500 recruits destined for our mer- 


‘chant marine are already putting their lung 


power into the chanteys which turn work into 
an occasion for singing and bring singing to the 
aid of work. Call it concentration or call it co- 
operation; it is an exercise in which all energies 
are put forth at the right moment that the vic- 
tory of mind and muscle over matter may be 


achieved. And from the rtide snatches of melody 
which thus unify the workman, the sailor and 
soldier at their tasks it is but a step to the pa- 
triotic songs which help so powerfully to con- 
centrate the might of a people. These, too, are 
a means to the “pull all together,” which was 
never more needed than the nation needs it to- 
day. They are also moments in the great 
rhythm to which the allied peoples move in the 
holiest war ever waged on this planet. 


A NATION’S BUILDERS 


Not gold, but only men can make 
A people great and strong— 

Men who, for truth and honor’s sake 
Stand fast and suffer long. 


Brave men, who work while others sleep, 


Who dare while others fly— 
They build a nation’s pillars deep 
-And lift them to the sky. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


vo 


MOBILIZING THE SCHOOLS 


BY WILL Cc, WOOD 
Sacramento, Calif. 


One of the great needs of the hour is to 
make the public school system of our country 
a greater agency for mobilizing national re- 
sources in the supreme struggle to make the 
world safe for democracy, The schools exist 
to educate the children, but the first and great- 
est lesson the young people of America should 
learn in school is love of country and of the 
principles of democracy on which our national life 
is founded. It will profit American children little 
if they learn to read, write and cipher and even 
to earn a living if they fail to appreciate the 
great ideals of life—love of God, of country, of 
home and of those great human ties that bind 
the people of America together. it is the busi- 
ness of the public schools to inculcate these 
ideals. 

Now’s the day and now’s the hour. The 
soldiers of our country have taken their places 
at the front to battle for democracy. Our men 
are giving their lives in France that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people and for the 
people shall survive. In their support the na- 
tion must give all available energy, every en- 
couragement. The schools can help in this 
struggle wonderfully. They have already re- 
sponded nobly, but we should carefully con- 
sider how they may be of greater service. 

First of all, they can teach the children the 
causes of this great struggle and the principles 
that are involved. In Pasadena High School 
the faculty has organized a course in which the 
causes of the war, the nation’s war agencies 
and war needs and activities are fully discussed. 
These lessons are given by all the teachers and 
the program is arranged so that each pupil 
studies two lessons in the subject each week. 
The teacher of English gives over one period 
every other week to this work; all the other 
teachers do likewise. Under this plan the les- 


sons on the war do not interfere seriously with 
the regular class work. The material, with 
references, is written by members of the fac- 
ulty and printed by the local paper. Pupils 
are required to study the lessons, to answer 
questions and take part in the discussions. 

It would be well if every high school in Cali- 
fornia would adopt a similar plan. 

In the evening high schools courses can be 
offered twice a week for adults. Our people 
need to understand this great struggle and 
what it means. America is not yet awake to 
the supreme issues of the struggle and the 
menace of a German triumph. The people do 
not understand thoroughly the European back- 
ground of this great war and the reasons why 
America could not stand aloof. Let the plain, 
unvarnished truth be taught, without flights of 
oratory or appeals to any passion except love 
of America and democracy. The schools can 
aid the nation wonderfully in this great 
struggle. Let us give immediate attention to 
this worthy work. 

The schools can also render wonderful ser- 
vice in helping to meet the food crisis that is 
upon us. More than twelve million men have 
been withdrawn from industry in Europe to 
fight in the trenches against German autocracy. 
Most of these soldiers were food producers be- 
fore they went to war. Millions of men have 
also been taken from food-producing industries 
to work in munition factories and in transpor- 
tation of supplies, guns and ammunition, For 
these reasons our European dillies can not pro- 
duce anywhere near as much food as in times 
of peace. Before the war our allies raised 
only forty per cent. of their food and the pro- 
portion is now much less. The soldiers and 
the struggling peoples supporting them must 
be fed. Our allies look to us for 500,000,000 
bushels of wheat, and under ordinary circum- 
stances we could spare only 80,000;000 bushels.. 
Fortunately, we have a surplus of over 500,- 

Continued on page 242, 
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TEACHERS FOR RURAL SCHOOLS 


All students of Country Life improvement 
are agreed that the ultimate solution of all the 
problems of Country Life is with the teacher of 
the rural school. 

There is very general agreement that there 
is now no adequate supply of appropriately 
equipped teachers for the solution of the prob- 
lems of Country Life, and that there is now 
no appreciable provision for supplying the 
teachers for such service as must be rendered. 

Extended observation leads us to say with 
confidence that much of the work in most of 
the state normal schools is, to put it politely, 
of slight service to one who goes to a rural 
school. 

The rural school training camps and other 
opportunities are helpful, but are not sufficient. 
Nothing is satisfactory that puts one into a 
rural school for practice for a city school. 

The wages in rural schools are to be as 
tempting as in city schools and living con- 
ditions are to be satisfactory for as many 
teachers as the state normal schools can supply. 
But, as Dr. N. D. Showalter of the Cheney, 
Washington, Normal School says, the specializ- 
ing for the rural school must be as distinct as 
that of a domestic science teacher or of a man- 
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ual training teacher, and it must have no more 
relation to grade school work in a city than for 
domestic science, or art, or music teaching. It 
does not need to be as long a course as that 
for a city system. 

One state normal school—we purposely avoid 
naming it—is attempting great things by way of 
serving the rural teachers in its “district.” 

It offers help to every rural teacher, regard- 
less of whether or not she has ever been to 
that normal school or to any other. 

In cases not serious a senior in rural school 
department goes out for several days to help 
the teacher out of her difficulty. If it proves 
to be too perplexing a case, there are two ex- 
tension workers in the normal school ready to 
go to the rescue. 

When a teacher, who has never been to a 
normal school, is a genuine success in a rural 
school she is directed in her professional studies 
until she can graduate from that normal school. 

A young woman who has demonstrated the 
genius and masterfulness for success in a rural 
school and will take a carefully directed course 
of professional study, and will attend summer 
sessions, is much more entitled to a graduation 
diploma as a rural school teacher than is a 
girl who has taken the academic course with 
pedagogy and a month’s practice under obser- 
vation, but has made no demonstration of quali- 
fication for rural life leadership. 

If this school solves this problem for its dis- 
trict, it will be of inestimable service to Amer- 
ica’s third of a million one-room schools. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION* 


We have become so accustomed to newness 
and extensiveness in educational books that 
that which would have been appalling five years 
ago is quite commonplace now, but occasion- 
ally one does face a proposition in book review- 
ing that is absolutely appalling, and the study 
of secondary schools which Assistant Professor 
Inglis of Harvard presents is overwhelming, 
both extensively and intensively. 

It is no easy matter to give any adequate 
idea of the mass of information grouped in 
these 740 pages; of the keen and balanced in- 
telligence displayed in the grouping, and least 
of all, of the inspiration for students, teachers, 
superintendents, school boards, editors and 
parents to result inevitably from such an intel- 
ligent presentation of such a mass of informa- 
tion. However much one may know of any 
individual feature of this book, no one but Pro- 
fessor Inglis has any appreciable knowledge of 
all the phases of secondary education which are 
here revealed. 

One may have on his desk all the books on 
secondary education that have been issued, and 
he may know all that is in them, and then 
there is more in this book that is not in them, 
or that is not put in as vitalizing a way than 
is in any or all of them. 


*Principles of Secondary Education.” By Alexander Inglis, Harvard 
University. Boston, New York, Chicago: Houghton Mi 
Cloth. 741 pages. Price, $2.75 net. 
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In 160 pages devoted to the study of young 
people from twelve to eighteen, the author re- 
states briefly, virilely, inspirationally, the conclu- 
sions of G. Stanley Hall, John Dewey, W. H. 
Burnham, Leonard P. Ayres, Lewis M. Ter- 
man, W. C. Bagley, David Snedden, Bird T. 
Baldwin, E. A. Kirkpatrick, Frederic Burk; S: 
A. Courtis, E. L. Thorndike, J. E. W: Wallin, 
S. S. Colvin, G. G. Strayer, G. M. Whipple, J. 
A. Gilbert, F. W. Smedley, F. Boas, C. W. 
Crampton, W. F. Book, G. R. Johnson, G. J. 
Koons, and thirty other authorities. 

Then in 230 pages, with equal thoroughness 
and compelling skill, the author presents his- 
torically, philosophically and biographically the 
American institution which has been evolved 
from the old New England academy and the 
more recent seminary into the present-day pre- 
paratory school and free public high school. 

Finally, in 340 pages, the author considers 
the various pedagogical and scientific phases of 
modern education and scholarship, sociologi- 
cally, vocationally and civically. 

This is not the first time that Professor Inglis 
has rendered Harvard University a notable 
service by magnifying the latest best features 
of secondary education, but it is as noble a 
service as any one has rendered any classical 
institution. Without lowering the scholastic 
standards he has really placed above them the 
new standards of a wholesome, serviceable, up- 
lifting and ennobling modern education of 
young people from twelve to eighteer 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 

When the last word has been written regard- 
ing the life and work of Booker T. Washing- 
ton and the most vivid imagination has taken 
its flight, the full significance of his vision and 
its materialization will in nowise be appreciated. 

Booker T. Washington personally raised 
seven million dollars for the direct uplift of his 
race, with Tuskegee as the attraction and dis- 
tributing base. 

He built from the ground up the most re- 
markable educational institution in the world. 

His was the latest word and deed in indus- 
trial education long before any experts in any 
university began the study of the subject. 

His was the last word in vocational guidance 
before the expression was born among “educa- 
tors.” 

He had the courage of his conviction and 
the heroism of his faith when he put only men 
and women of his race on guard industrially 
scholastically. He led the scholastic 
world in the psychologic interpretation of his 
race; the theologians of the world of all time 
in the development and application of a moral 
philosophy that produces morality without mor- 
alizing; the scientists of the world in inspiring 
one of his associates to discover and create 
thirty-two products from sweet potatoes— 
vinegar that discounts the apple product, and 
an India (?) rubber which makes Thomas A. 
Edison sit at the feet of a colored man—G. W. 
Carver, 
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But the greatest of all achievements of 
Booker Washington is the achievement in his 
death. It is a great thing to do things wher 
alive, but it is an infinitely greater thing to live 
more grandly in death than in life. Every dol- 
lar that Booker Washington put into Tuskegee 
is already multiplied many fold. 

Booker T. Washington when alive was about 
forty years raising $7,000,000. Major Moton, 
who succeeds him, was seven months raising 
$1,000,000, 

In no respect did the work of Booker T. 
Washington halt for one minute because of his 
death. On the contrary, scholastically, educa- 
tionally, scientifically, _ physically, industrially, 
socially, morally, as well as financially, the work 
is increasing in geometrical ratio; and not by 
improving anything that Booker Washingtow 
did, not by the discovery of something new to 
do nor of some new way to do anything, but 
by intensifying the vision of one of the greatest 
men of genius, one of the greatest masters in 
all history. 

What Booker T. Washington did for his own 
race is really less than what he is doing for 


the white race—but that story cannot be 
written yet. 


PRESIDENT BUTLER AND HIS TRUSTEES 


Dr. Charles A. Beard, late professor of Col- 
umbia University, published in the New Re- 
public, copied in full in the New York Sun, 
some reasons why he resigned when Doctors 
Cattell and Dana were retired by the trustees 
of the university. 

Far be it from us to take a hand in this 

scholastic scrap, but we confess that Dr. 
Beard’s case looked much stronger before this 
manifestation than it does now. 
_ Admitting that Dr. Beard was right in every 
issue that arose between himself and the trus- 
tees and Dr. Butler, we do not see that it 
furnishes any shadow of an excuse for resign- 
ing because Doctors Cattell and Dana were dis- 
missed, 

Nothing that Dr. Beard charges against the 
methods of the trustees and the president is 
new. There have been such rumblings to our 
certain knowledge for several years. Nothing 
now charged against them differs materially 
from the charges against every university that 
has dismissed professors in recent times. 

The State University of Utah, the University 
of Pennsylvania, the University of Montana, 
Colorado College, Wooster College, Toledo 
University and several others have been much 
more elaborately condemned than in Dr. 
Beard’s attack on Columbia. 

The case of Professors Cattell and Dana was 
entirely different from any criticism made of 
Dr. Beard or by him. 

Really, the most serious charge made by Dr. 
Beard is that the trustees are trying to use the 
war as an excuse for dismissing professors, and 
it looks very much as though Dr. Beard 
was using the war-emergency dismissal of Pro- 
fessors Cattell and Dana as an excuse for con- 
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demning the trustees for doing something in 
nowise related thereto. 

We reprint in this issue enough of Dr. 
Beard’s article to represent fairly and ade- 
quately his contention. 


MODERN SCHOOL BOTANY* 


Nowhere has the change in requirements in 
teaching been greater than in the case of bot- 
any. The textbook in botany today is as unlike 
the former textbooks in botany as a thorough- 
bred Norman Percheron is unlike a thorough- 
bred Shetland pony—each perfect of its kind, 
but radically different in kind. Asa Gray and Mr. 
Wood, his chief rival, made wonderful books, 
but it never occurred to them that there would 


ever be a science of biology beneath botany 


and a science of agriculture above it. 

What would they have said had they been 
told that the chief function of botany was to be 
sanitary and economic? What did these masters 
know of the science of elimination of plant 
pests, such as afflict the orchards, groves and 
shade trees today? What did they know of 
tree surgery, which today saves ninety-nine per 
cent. of the trees that would have died in their 
day? What did they contribute to the science 
of forestry? 

They classified plants beautifully, and botany 
will ever be their debtor. About ninety-nine 
per cent. of their botanical activity was devoted 
to ornamental wild flowers. 

All this is now changed. About ninety-nine 
per cent. of a modern botany like that of Allen 
and Gilbert is of positive, immediate benefit to 
man or beast. The chapters on bacteria and on 
health are to old-time wild flower botany as 
modern surgery is to old-time human carving. 
Rarely has any book made equally clear the 
distance educational science has gone in recent 
years. 

"A Textbook of Botany.” By Charles E. Allen and Edward M. Gil- 


bert of the University of Wisconsin. Boston, New York, Chicago: D. 
C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 462 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.48. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


One terror of the country, even the country 
village, is the almost entire absence in school, 
in hotels and in homes of any decent provision 
for sewage disposal. : 

Science has at last come to the rescue. There 
is no longer any excuse for any school, hotel 
or home to be content with the traditional con- 
ditions, even where there is no water system 
or sewer system. 

The chemical systems are many and service- 
able and inexpensive. Where there is surface 
drainage there is now an ideal system, requir- 
ing no renewal of chemicals, no emptying of 
receptacles, no pumping or other attention. 

For less than $100 such a system can be in- 
stalled and kept in perfect order for a lifetime. 

We have been in a score of hotels in the 
past year whose indecent conditions could be 
remedied for $200 for a complete double toilet 
equipment, and any efficient board of health 
would require that conditions be remedied. 
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Think of a school district’s allowing present 
conditions to exist for a month when less than 
$200 would provide an ideally decent and per- 
fectly safe lavatory condition! 


THREE WORTHY MAJORS 


Major A. C. Monahan, late of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Major Michael W. 
Murray, late principal of the vocational school, 
Newton, Massachusetts, and Major W. H. Hen- 
derson of the Extension Division of the Uni- 


versity of Washington, all new majors in the— 


United States regular army, are in the United 
States War Department, office of the Surgeon- 
General, Washington, D. C., assigned to the 
Division of Special Hospitals on the voca- 
tional re-education of returned disabled soldiers 
from overseas service. 

Each is widely known in educational service, 
and each has demonstrated special fitness for 
precisely this noble service to which he has 
consecrated himself. 


LIMITS OF HEREDITY 


Heredity merely provides possibilities. It 
does not realize those possibilities. 

Possibilities provided by heredity will be no 
better than the vermiform appendix unless they 
develop, and they will not develop if they are 
blighted, and they will be blighted if they are 
frozen out by studies insisted upon for which 
they not only have neither taste nor talent, but 
for which they have positive revulsion. 


a. 
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Progressive cities now take every boy of 
fourteen out of the grade, no matter in what 
grade he is, and send him to some kind of an 


industrial, vocational, agricultural or other 
special school. 


The farmers’ political organization in North 
Dakota might well be styled the “Farmers’ 


Drive for Better Country Life through Better 
Rural Schools.” 


; There should be 100 square feet of play space 
in the yard for every pupil enrolled, in order to 


meet scientific demands. How much has your 
school ? 


No teacher or parent can possibly know 
what situations a child is to meet, and if he 
did he could not tell him how to meet them. 


In North Dakota thirty-six of the fifty-three 


counties are to have a county nurse this year. 
Next? 


The word “stress” is liable to be overworked, 


especially when men strain to stress some pet 
notion. 


National Education Association June 30 to 
July 6, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Salaried men and women are hardest hit by 
the war. ; 


No teacher’s salary is liable to be adequate. 
Boosting is better than boasting. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


TAKING OVER ALL FOREIGN TRADE. 


By two proclamations President Wilson has 
placed all exports to all countries, and all im- 
ports as well, under the license system of the 
War Trade Board. The purpose is to place 
under control the entire foreign commerce of 
the United States, so that no commodities may 
be exported or imported without a license. The 
end in view is to reduce the ocean carriage of 
non-essentials, in order to release ships for the 
transportation of troops and war materials. 
Neutral vessels are included in the new regu- 
lations, for they can carry only the products 
for which licenses are given by the United 
States, England and France. It is estimated 
that our foreign trade will be reduced fifty. per 
cent. by these restrictions, and many lines of 
business will be affected, for it will be useless 
to ship goods to seaports if licenses cannot be 
‘procured for their export. The new system 
became effective on February 16. 


SHIPS TO WIN THE WAR. 

It is Lloyd George’s slogan that “ships will 
win the war,” and the principle applies pe- 
culiarly to the American share in it, since 3,000 
miles or more of ocean separate the United 
States from the fighting ground, and men, mu- 
nitions and supplies must somehow be carried 
across. The inconvenience and losses occasioned 
by the new and drastic regulations will be borne 
patiently, or should be, if they release for war 
transport and for the carrying of essential 
goods vessels which hitherto have been laden 
with non-essentials. It is expected that the 
new regulations will affect especially our Pacific 
trade and that with Latin America, and that 
not a few ships which have been engaged in 
these waters will shift to the trans-Atlantic 
trade. The efficient use of all available ship- 
ping now afloat is the more urgent because of 
the delays in new shipbuilding. 


THE SHIPYARD STRIKE CALLED OFF. 


As a result of the President’s direct inter- 
vention, the strike of the Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners in eastern shipyards, which 
was holding back construction to a disastrous 
extent, was called off. As the President told 
the head of the Brotherhood, no one could 
strike a deadlier blow at the safety of the na- 
tion and its forces on the other side than by 
interfering with or obstructing the shipbuilding 
program; and the President put the alternative 
plainly in the closing sentence of his letter: 
“Will you co-operate or will you obstruct?” 
To this question there could be but one an- 
swer, and the head of the Brotherhood ordered 
the men back. There is no doubt that the real 
grievances of the men will be satisfactorily ad- 
justed; but there could be no justification for 
virtually holding the nation by the throat until 
every last demand was complied with. 


THE PROSPECTS OF PROHIBITION. 


This is the “off year” in legislation in most 
of the states, and, in view of this fact, it is the 


more surprising that already six legislatures 
have ratified the prohibition amendment. Mis- 
sissippi led off, and then came North Dakota, 
South Carolina, Virginia, Kentucky and Mary- 
land, and in all of these states there was an 
ample margin over the required number of 
votes. The vote in Maryland was especially 
depressing to the liquor interests, for that state 
had been confidently counted upon to vote 
“wet.” The prospects of the ratification of the 
amendment are extremely good, for twenty- 
nine states were practically conceded at the be- 
ginning, which could leave only seven additional 
states to be gained. National prohibition, with 
its complete embargo upon manufacture, im- 
portation and interstate traffic, as well as upon 
local sale, offers so much better an opportunity 
of putting the lid on than even the most drastic 
state prohibition that it commends _ itself 


strongly to those who want to see the saloons 
wiped out for good. 


RUSSIA ON HER KNEES. 

The Trotzskys and Lenines and their anarch- 
ist followers are learning that it is one thing 
to demobilize armies and quite another to se- 
cure peace. The Bolsheviki announced that the 
war was at an end, but the Germans did not 
take that view of it and promptly set their 
troops in motion toward Petrograd. Thereupon 
the Bolshevik government made an _ abject 
surrender, announcing its willingness to sign a 
treaty of peace upon the German terms. These 
include the retention of Poland, Lithuania, Riga 
and Moon Island, and an indemnity of four bil- 
lion dollars. It is not easy to reconcile these 
terms with the often-repeated German declara- 
tions for “no annexations, no indemnities”; but 
we may be ready for explanations that what 
looks like annexation really isn’t annexation, 


and that what appears to be an indemnity is 
something else. 


BLOODSHED AND CHAOS. 

Bloodshed and chaos are the order of the 
day in Russia. The Bolshevik “Red Guards” 
are waging war against Finland, against the 
Ukrainians, against the Poles and against the 
Cossacks, led by General Alexieff. The strength 
which they might have opposed to Germany 
they have diverted to this frantic and futile 
fighting against their own people. Meanwhile. 
the Germans, having tricked them in diplomacy, 
are making ready to absorb and parcel out 
Russian territory as they please. By their 
treaty with the Ukrainian Republic they have 
secured a rich grain supply. They make no 
secret of their intention to retain possession of 
Courland, Lithuania and Esthonia, whatever 
nonsense may be uttered about their “self- 
determination” by their people. By agreeing 
to the cession of Cholm to the Ukrainian Re- 
public they have practically effected another 
partition of Poland, for the inhabitants of 
Cholm are eighty per cent. Polish. 


Continued on page 250. 
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MOBILIZING THE SCHOOLS 


Continued from page 237. 


000,000 bushels of other cereals. These cereals 
cannot be sent to Europe because ground corn 
meal will not stand a long voyage in salt air. 
The European mills are built to grind wheat, 
not corn, and our Allies are so engrossed in 
the struggle that they can not build mills for 
corn. There is only one solution of the prob- 
lem—we must substitute other cereals for 
wheat, and we can do it with a minimum of 
sacrifice. America must make that sacrifice. 
Europe also needs meat, sugar and dairy prod- 
ucts and our supply is short. We must use 
less meat, less butter, less sugar in order that 
the war for democracy may be won. The 
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American home must be reached, since the 
destiny of nations depends very largely on the 
American housewife. The schools can reach 
most of the American homes through the do- 
mestic science departments. Let us put away 
our recipes requiring much flour, butter and 
sugar, and teach girls how to cook nourishing 
food with less of these products. Every class 
can be taught to prepare menus that will save 
things our soldiers and Allies need, and yet be 
nourishing. Teachers can impress upon pupils 
the importance of food conservation and of 
substitution of vegetables for scarce foods. 
Upon the homes of America depends whether 
the world shall be ruled by law or outlaw. Let 
the schools do their part in reaching the homes 
and housewives.—Blue Bulletin. 


The school must recast its program of studies, it must give better guidance in the 
die at tion, and it must supervise employment.—John M. Brewer, Los Angeles. 


a a 


INCREASED REVENUE OR ECONOMY 
— WHICH? 

Superintendent J. O. Engleman, Decatur, II- 
linois, had an illuminating paper before the 
Illinois State School Board Association and the 
Illinois City Superintendents’ Association No- 
vember 21, 1917, upon the topic: “Increased 
Revenue or Economy—Which?”, which is pub- 
lished in full in School and Home Education. 
From this we quote significant paragraphs :— 

“If the public forgets, we, at least, must re- 
member that the war is in many ways making 
greater demands upon the schools than were 
ever made before. If the work that the schools 
can do in ordinary times of peace is important, 
the loss of thousands of leaders for which the 
war will be responsible greatly magnifies the 
importance of the work of the schools during 
the next few years. I- suppose that there has 
never been a war in which science was asked 
to contribute so much as it is contributing to- 
day to this end—agriculture, physics, chemistry, 
engineering—these, at least, are being utilized 
to the maximum, and the experts in every one 
of these fields are either volunteering their ser- 
vice or having it conscripted for governmental 
use. Neither Europe nor America can lose 
within a few years the millions of men that this 
war is taking, without imposing upon the 
schools the necessity of replacing the loss of 
trained leadership as rapidly and as effectively 
as possible. If much of this leadership is a 
matter of college training, it is just as true 
that preparation for that training must be given 
in the secondary and elementary schools of the 
country. The President realizes this, his cab- 
inet knows it, high civil and military officials 
have called attention to it, our governors have 
issued proclamations requesting us, in harmony 
with the federal wish, to keep our schools go- 
ing, even our colleges, as usual; to keep a 
constant stream of yourig people going through 
the elementary and secondary schools arid up 
to the colleges and technical schools to receive 


the ultimate training that is demanded by the 


needs of the hour. In some quarters the 
slogan is: ‘Not school as usual, but school as 
unusual,’ and this is as it should be. Not only 
should we see to it that every child remains in 
school as heretofore unless there is an impera- 
tive need of his being released to meet some 
grave emergency, but we are rightly asked to 
modify and vitalize our work all along the line 
that it may the better equip our boys and girls 
for the strenuous demands that will be made 
upon them a little later. 
* 

“In the last analysis the efficiency of schools 
and the adequacy with which they do their 
work is a question of money—of dollars and 
cents. While I am ready to admit many of the 
shortcomings of the schools as pointed out 
from time to time, I still believe that the people 
are getting all they are paying for, and just 
now, in most cases, a good deal more than they 
are really paying for.” 


a> a 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOL LEGISLATION, 
1918 


School legislation for 1918 with special reference to 
the Physical Education Bill was the subject discussed 
by the Health and Hygiene Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Teachers Federation at their monthly meeting 
held at the State House on February 9. Miss Bessie 
Barnes, the chairman, presided and T. W. Wright, 
Deputy Commissioner of Education, was the principal 
speaker. In discussing the bill for extended teaching 
of physical education, Mr. Wright said that the object 
of the bill was to link up the health problem all along 
the line through systematic work in the classroom, the 
gymnasium and out-of-doors. The teachers must be 
qualified to give the essential facts through normal 
school arid other ifistruction, and qualified officers must 
be maintairied for this ptirpose. The plan is to appoint 
a state directot arid two dssistafit ditectors, one a 


woman. 

The bill makes provisiotts fot healthful habits, per- 
sohal hygieite, stimthet cating work and getieral sanita- 
tiot. Ati efitiré state pfogrdni will be arranged atid 
this will be introduced gradually ittto towns and cities 
having no program of physical edusetion. Ne irom 
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clad system will be enforced, but a general survey of 
the state will be made, and each local problem consid- 
ered individually. Reports of progress may be made 
each year. 

In the discussion which followed, Miss Amy Homans 
of Wellesley College, who introduced physical educa- 
tion into the Boston schools, said: “Teachers never 
fail in anything that is asked of them; they will put it 
through.” Miss Homans emphasized the fact that 
physical education is one of those component parts of 
the education of a human being and should be considered 
as important as mental and moral training. 

Dr. Dudley Sargent, Harvard University, declared: 
“Massachusetts is educating other states in physical 
education, but she does not give it to her own boys and 
girls. The physical side of education must be first. 


Nothing great can be achieved without sound bodies. 
Dignify the physical.” Dr. Hartman of the Massachu- 
setts Civic League called the teachers to task for their 
apathy. ‘We dig in here in Massachusetts. We do not 
go over the top. We think out things in our homes. 
We do not tell our neighbors what we think. Physical 
education isn’t simply gymnastics. It is much more 
than that. It is training the whole body to be able to 
accomplish the work the brain demands of it.” The 
committee voted to endorse the bill and co-operate with: 
the legislative committee for its passage. 

In discussing the minimum wage bill, Mr. Wright said 
that if the teachers demand a minimum wage the state 
has a right to expect minimum requirements. This will 
affect the salaries of over one-tenth of the whole 
number in the state, and will cost $170,000. 


> > 


EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


A NOTABLE RETIREMENT. 

Superintendent W. L. Steele of Galesburg, 
Illinois, absolutely against the wishes of the 
teachers, the Board of Education and the 
people, will retire from official life on June 1, 
after a third of a century’s service in the city. 
He is the only man in a city superintendency 
who was on duty when we became the editor 
of the Journal of Education thirty-two years 
ago. No one in the superintendency has broken 
as many records in the line of progress and re- 
tained his position for a third of a century as 
has Mr. Steele. 

Soon after we came to the Journal of Edu- 
cation Mr. Steele created a commotion in the 
N. E. A. by announcing two great departures 
in Galesburg. One was the elective system in 
the high schools. The other was the introduc- 
tion into the Galesburg high schools of indus- 
trial and commercial branches. Calvin M. 
Woodward of Washington University, St. 
Louis, and Colonel Francis W. Parker were 
championing the idea, but Superintendent 
Steele said: “We are doing these things.” 

In June, 1916, Mr. Steele gave the Board 
written notice of his plan to retire in June, 
1918. The following resolutions were unani- 
mously and heartily passed by the Board at its 
January meeting :— 

“Whereas, Professor William L. Steele, our 
distinguished superintendent of schools, has 
wrought for city and state a work of inestim- 
able value, and has by his ability and faithful- 
ness achieved a place among the acknowledged 
educators of our time; and whereas thirty-three 
of the best vears of his life have been given to 
the cause of education and community uplift in 
this city, 

“Therefore, be it resolved by this Board of 
Education that as his resignation is received, 
it is with genuine regret; and that he be as- 
sured of the grateful appreciation of his distin- 
guished labors and efficient service by those 
who have best known the great value of his 
work. 

“Resolved. that as a body and as individuals 
this Board will always feel honored in having 
been permitted to be associated with Professor 
Steele in the conduct of the Galesburg schools, 


and whether he severs the old relationship or 
remains, he has the deep gratitude, not only of 
this Board, but also of hundreds and hundreds 
of young people he has helped to efficient and 
worthy manhood and womanhood. 

“Be it further resolved that action upon 
this resignation be deferred until a later meet- 
ing.” 


DESERVED RECOGNITION. 

Charles C. Hughes, superintendent of Sacra- 
mento, a man with few rivals in educational 
vision and its realization, has been re-elected 
for another four-year term at an increased sal- 
ary—now $4,200, with expenses to be paid to 
conventions, and other personal recognition, 
Mr. Hughes is to give two courses of lectures 
at the summer session of the State University 
of Oregon. 

Ernest Burnham, dean of rural education 
of the Michigan State Normal School of Kal- 
amazoo, is on an extended leave of absence, 
studying specially successful rural work in all 
parts of the country. He has been to the 
Pacific Coast, seeing all special work and 
workers, and is to go to the Atlantic States. 
He has taken a look into the normal schools 
that are magnifying rural work as is the Mil- 
waukee Normal, and the special demonstra- 
tions, like that of Marie Turner Harvey at 
the Porter District, Kirksvile, Mis-ouri. We 
know of no normal school teacher who has 
made as extensive a study as has he. 


UP-TO-THE-MINUTE HISTORY. 

Dora Reed Newman, Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia, High School, was largely responsible for 
the work of seventy students who prepared the 
history of Marion County, West Virginia, as 
their graduation triumph in 1917, for the pub- 
lication of which James O. Watson was finan- 
cially responsible. 

It is needless to say that any one who can 
inspire a class to do such work as this has 
most unusual ability, capability and adaptability. 
Another class in that school, absolutely alone, 
without any specific leadership from outside the 
class, founded the Marion County Historical Mu- 
seum, for which the county has appropriated a 
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-room in the Court House. The class has become 
-a permanent historical society, responsible for 
‘increasing the collection from time to time, for 
tthe care of it and for attendance upon it when 
it is opened certain evenings each week. 

Those of us who know what it means to 
keep an historical society of a small city alive 
can appreciate what it means to have one high 
school class establish and maintain such a so- 
ciety permanently. 

Dora Reed Newman is directly descended 
from the founders of Virginia, 300 years ago, 
and the family has always provided leadcrs in 
some phase of public life. Her grandfather 
was one of the first advocates of the abolishing 
of slavery as a member of the Virginia As- 
sembly, and failing to carry the state with him, 
he took his family and all his slaves across the 
mountains to Western Virginia, gave all his 
slaves freedom and paid them wages as laborers 
on his plantation. 

Eight years ago, as teacher in the Cameron, 
West Virginia, High School, Miss Newman 
had one of the students write a paper on local 
history as her part in the graduation exercises, 
and its merit led to its publication throughout 
the county. 

The work achieved by Miss Newman in 
Cameron and Fairmont has already  stimu- 
lated many other high schools to historical edu- 
cation achievements. 

SPIRIT OF ’76 AND THE SPIRIT OF ’61 

Whereas, Our Country is now engaged in a great 
world war, with the high and holy aim of securing and 
preserving forever “government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people,” throughout the earth. 

Whereas, The schools of our country are the prin- 
cipal bulwarks of democracy and efficiency, and, con- 


sequently, their highest interests are of national and 
of international importance. 

Whereas, The indiscriminate application of the draft 
law to the teaching force of our schools is a serious 
menace to the continued efficiency of these institutions. 

Whereas, Our schools, as centres of patriotic imspira- 
tion and endeavor, and of thorough equipment for the 

, duties both of civil and of military life, absolutely re- 
quire the highest grade of competency in their teach- 
ing force with a view to obtaining such results as in- 
sure our country’s welfare. 

Whereas, The teachers of our country neither ask 
gor desire exemption from any service which the na- 
tion may need. They are, however, eager to offer 
the fullest “measure of devotion” of which they are 
capable. 

Consequently, be it resolved, That “we pledge our 
lives, our fortunes, our sacred honor,” and our com- 
plete devotion to our country’s holy cause. 

Be it resolved, That the President of the United 
States, in view of the paramount importance of the 
schools both in war and in peace, be requested to give 
the question of the efficiency of the schools his atten- 
tion, and to recommend such action including legis- 
tion (if necessary) as will safeguard the highest in- 
terests of the schools, and secure the most efficient 
service of the teachers. 


Frederic Allison Tupper, 
Brighton High School, Boston. 
[Presented to the Association of Headmasters of 
Secondary Schools, Worcester, Massachusetts, Decem- 
ber 29, 1918.] 
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“THE DESTINED” 


BY ANNIE PIKE GREENWOOD 


As I traveled through the country I went into their 
homes— 

“There’s a young man gone from every house.” 

Consecrated through the years, though we knew it not; 

In the cradle consecrated to this peculiar lot; 

Through all the years the hand of God this little child 
has sought,— 

There’s a young man gone frem every house. 


As I traveled through the country I heard it from their 
lips; 

“There’s a voung man gone from every house.” 

He dropped the work we thought was his and seized 
the waiting gun— 

The sun forever glorious while mankind’s race shall 
run— 

He’s in the fight with all his might until the right kas 
won! 

There’s a young man gone from every house. 


As I started through the country I saw it in their eyes— 

There’s a young man gone from every house. 

I read it in their eyes that they are marching by his 
side— 

The anxious hearts that bear the cross with high and 
solemn pride— 

For their hearts have inclined outward to include the 
whole world wide— 

There’s a young man gone from every house. 


As I traveled through the country I heard this one re- 
frain! 

“There’s a young man gone from every house.” 

O little babe we cradled till you grew to take your 
place, 

O boy who struggled upward with our kisses on your 
face; 

O man, be glad God destined you to liberate the race;— 

There’s a young man gone from every house. 

—Salt Lake Tribune. 


CHEER THE BOYS AT THE FRONT 


To the Editor:— 

The following paragraphs from a letter of Lee F. 
Hanmer to George Porter of the Council of National 
Defence are very significant :— 

“Camp authorities are feeling that the kinds of letters 
written by the home folks to the boys in camps are 
making it more difficult to keep their minds on their 
work in hand and to develop the spirit for the service 
that is most necessary. Without thinking of what effect 
their letters have on the boys the home folks write 
about their various troubles, tending to disturb the boys 
in camp and to centre their attention on home affairs 
which they are generally unable under present condi- 
tions to do anything to remedy. One camp com- 
mander put it: ‘They write about the mortgage com- 
ing due, that father has pneumonia, a horse died, or a 
building burned,’ etc., etc. 

“It is quite natural that such letters should be sent, 
but if the home folks in some way were made to realize 
that it is difficult enough for the boys to concentrate on 
the serious task in hand, and give their best thought 
and energy to training for service, they would no doubt 
be glad to refrain from bringing to their attention such 
matters as indicated above, and would write instead of 
the more encouraging side of things and such matters as 
would help instead of hinder.” 


Worth M. Tippy. 
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BOOK 


TABLE 


HANDICAPS OF CHILDHOOD. By H. Addington 
Bruce. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, $1.50. 
There is a wide difference of opinion among pro- 

‘gressive psychologists as to value and validity of the 

psychology of the master whose disciple Dr. Bruce 1s. 

Indeed, to many progressive psychologists, there is 

inherent weakness in the foundations of this psychol- 

ogy, but there can be no doubt in anyone’s mind 
about the skill with which Dr. Bruce has American- 
ized this psychology or about the tact displayed in 
Whatever one may think of “the recent discoveries 
in the realm of child psychology” one can but rejoice in 
the fact that someone has been able to induce the daily 
press to syndicate a series of articles assuming to “ef- 
fect a revolution in the methods of up-bringing the 
next generation.” ‘ 
Mr. Bruce has made a scientific study of the child’s 
psychical and physical reactions, and has achieved an 
enviable reputatiqn jn so doing. In this book, “Handi- 
caps of Childhood,” the various aspects of the child’s 
consciousness are analyzed and carefully detailed in re- 

Jation to the corrective measures necessary for lead- 

ing the child to a right conception of himself and of his 

world about him. Such topics as Mental Backwardness, 

Sulkiness, Jealousy, Selfishness, Bashfulness, Stam- 

mering, Night Terrors, and Children’s Reading are il- 

luminatingly discussed. 


CREATIVE PSYCHICS. The Art of Regeneration. 
By Fred Henkle. Tajo Building, Los Angeles: 
Golden Press. Paper. 82 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

This is an unconventional book. It is not well for 
anyone to read it who gets excited when things are said 
that he is not in the habit of reading. Reverence for 
symbolism is lacking. Traditionalism is not highly 
esteemed. Many things which many of us regard sa- 
credly are not so regarded by this author. Let this be 
an adequate warning for sensitive souls. ; 

But there are those who feel safe in their beliefs and 
prejudices when they know why a brilliant man does 
not appreciate inherited beliefs and well seasoned 
prejudices. For such this is a masterly presentation. 
We are not of that class of reviewers who think a re- 
viewer’s business is to impose his own opinions upon 
his readers. For such reviewers we have slight 
respect. There are occasions for magnifying one’s 
appreciation or disapprobation, but with us they are 
rare. A few sentences give a sample of the spirit of 
this book. 

“As we try to understand others and help them to 
help themselves, to that extent do we redeem ourselves. 

“Humanity alone can consciously develop super- 
natural power. 

“Mysticism implies character formation. 

“Symbolism drags realism into art; mysticism shoves 
it out. 

“All symbolical art is fictitious art and is the fore- 
runner of all fiction. Truly relative art can only come 
through reaction against symbolical -art. 

“The modern efficiency man is a _ practical psy- 
chiatrist. 

“Laughter, wit and humor as well as swearing are 
remedies with mystical healing powers, which humanitv 
had to create by necessity against the perversion 
through false reverence, fear and superstition. The dog- 
matist naturally lacks these self-healing qualities and 
also cannot appreciate them. 

“Symbolical and realistic art are the results of ‘in- 
quisitiveness and curiosity unsatisfied and suppressed.’ 

“Religion of the future is developing through the 
orientation of the arts and the sciences by the princi- 
ples of emancipation. 

“To become really religious one has to enjoy what 
beautiful has come out of all religions and must not 
adhere to a single creed. 

“Trust must be born anew every day. It can only 
come from reconciliation and organic fusion of oppos- 
ing opinions, ideals and ideas, and thus represents a 
solution of seemingly unsolvable and unreconcilable 
differences, and an emancipation.” 


SENTENCE AND THEME. By C. H. Ward, M. A. 
New York: Scott, Foresman & Co. Price, $1.00. 
Composition for the first year in high school has a 

complete course in this volume. Every form of word 

and sentence composition, with the uses of the same 


fully shown, is given, with spelling and formation of 

ideas practically exemplified. It is a most complete, yet 

simple book. Just enough language is shown to make 

its correct use and formation of words clear in the 

writing of good English. 

PUNCTUATION LEAVES. By C. H. Ward, M. A. 
New York: Scott, Foresman & Co. 


For use with “Sentence and Theme” this pamphlet 
contains thirty-seven leaves, embracing the uses of 
twenty rules for punctuation, of varying difficulty. 


MATHEMATICS FOR AGRICULTURE AND GEN- 
ERAL SCIENCE. By Alfred Monroe Kenyon and 


William Vernon Lovitt. New York: The Macmillan 

Company. Price, $2.00. 

A textbook in freshman mathematics for students 
specializing in agriculture, biology, chemistry and phy- 
sics in college and technical schools is here found which 
brings material for illustration from everyday life, in 
and out of college. It is intended for a course of three 
hours a week for one year, but can be shortened to a 
half-year course. It treats of equations, logarithms, 
land surveying, etc., through the binominal expansion 


to maxima and minima, and concludes with complete 
tables and index. 


THE FOOD OF WORKING WOMEN IN BOSTON. 
By the Department of Research. Prepared by Lucile 
Eaves, Ph. D. Published by the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Health. Price, $1.00. 

This book is Volume X in Studies in Economic Re- 
lations of Women, and is comprehensive, condensed 
and of practical information. There are seventy-seven 
tables showing complete tabulated details of food, time, 
conditions, reasons, etc., pertaining to the subject, be- 
sides appendices. The six chapters take up characteris- 
tics of the field studied, noon luncheon, food of those 
away from home and in organized houses, of dispensary 


patients, and comparative summaries and construc- 
tive suggestions. 


‘BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Commercial Algebra” (Book I). By Wentworth, Smith 
and Schlauch. Price, $1.12. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Textbook of Botany.” By Allen and Gilbert. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co, 

“America Yesterday and Today.” By N. B. Lamkin. 
Price, 50c. Chicago: T. S. Denison & Co. 

“A Study of Organization and Method in the Course of 
Study in Agriculture in Secondary Schools.” By T. 
Eaton. Price, $2.—‘“The Organization of Instruction 
Materials.” By J. W. Heckert. Price, $1. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

“Russian Proverbs and Their English Equivalent.” By 
Louis Segal.—‘Lermentoff's Bela.” Edited by R. Biske. 
Price, 50c.—“Turgenyev's Moo-Moo and the District Doc- 
tor.” Price, 50c.—“First Steps in Russian.” By J. Solo- 
monoff. Price, $1.—‘Russian Verbs Made Easy.” By 8. 
J. Lett. Price, $1. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Paz and Pablo.” By A. F. Mitchell. Price, 48c. New 
York: The World Book Company. 

“Composition - and. Rhetoric.” By A. M. Hitchcock. 
Price, $1.25.—“Simplést Spoken French.” By Giese and 
Cerf. Price, 60c.—“Description of Industry.” By H 
Adams. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

aeuies Latin Book.” By A. S. Perkins. Boston: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

“Plane Trigonometry with Tables.” By E. H. Barker, 
Philadelphia: P. Blakiston & Co, 

“Principles of Secondary Education.” By A. Inglis. 
Price, $2.75. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

“The Discovery of America.” Edited by P. F. Alex- 
ander. Cambridge: University Press. 

“Handicaps of Childhood.” By H, A. Bruce. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

“Common Men and Women.” By H. W. Gammans. 
Boston: The Four Seas Company. 

“Peter Rabbit at the Farm.” Price, 50c. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus Company. 

“Poems My Children Love.” Edited by Clifton John- 
son. New York: Lloyd, Adams Noble. 

“The Story of Our Flag.” Price, 5c. Chicago: A, 
Flanagan Company. 

“The Water-Babies.” By Charles Kingsley. Price, 40c. 
—“A Foundation Course in Spanish.” By L. Sinagnan. 
Price, $1. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“First Latin.” By Clark and Game. New York: At- 
kinson, Mentzer & Co. 
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Lighting. Apply Murine to School Children’s Eyes to Restore Normal 
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EBDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration 
are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 
FEBRUARY. 
-March 1: Department of Superin- 
N, A. Atlantic City, 


. J. Thomas E, Finegan, Albany, 
N. Y., president. 


MARCH. 

6: Religious Education Association. 
City. Headquarters 332 
South Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
27-28: Southern Educational Council. 

Birmingham, Ala. 


28-30: West Tennessee Teachers As- 
sociation. Memphis. Ww. E. 
Vaughan, president. 


28-30: Alabama Educational Associa- 
tion. Birmingham. Charles A. 
Brown, Birmingham, president; J. 
Alexander Moore, Jasper, secretary. 


APRIL: 


4-6: Fiftieth Annual Session of Ar- 
kansas State Teachers’ Association. 
Little Rock. W. E. Laseter, Little 
Rock, Pfesident, 


8-12: National Conference of Music 
Supervisors, Evansville, Indiana. 
Cc. H. Miller, Rochester, N. Y., Presi- 


dent. 
JUNE, 


30 to July 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs. 
M. C. C. Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 
secretary. 


NOVEMBER. 


€-9: Colorf#do Education Association; 
Grand Junction, November 6-8; Pue- 
blo, November 7, 8, 9; Denver, No- 
vember 7, 8, 9; J. A. Sexson, Presi- 
dent, Sterling; H. B. Smith, Secre- 
tary, 232 Century Building, Denver. 


6-9: Minnesota Educational Associ- 
ation. St. Paul. E. A. Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 


14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instructien, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston, 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 
BURLINGTON. A service flag 
was unfurled this week in honor 
of the 425 students and former 
students of the University of Ver- 
mont now engaged in war service. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Massachusetts School 
Administrators, in conference here 
last Saturday, directed their atten- 
tion particularly to the fuel situa- 
tion and to the question of broad- 
ening college entrance  require- 
ments. The sense of the confer- 
ence on both subjects is indicated 
in resolutions passed :-— 

“Resolved, That it is the sense 
of this convention that the place of 
public schools and other institu- 
tions of learning on the priority 
list of coal deliveries be definitely 
determined by the State Fuel 
Board, that they may be assured 
of an adequate supply of coal in 
preference to institutions and ac- 
tivities of less public value; that, 
furthermore, in the event of a 
necessary commandeering of fuel, 
provision be made for a prior com- 
mandeering from those institutions 
and activities of less public value. 


“Be it further resolved, also, That 
patriotic considerations should 
prompt this convention to recog- 
nize that, in the event of a short- 
age of fuel, either during this year 
or any following year, the school 
program is more capable of adjust- 
ment to new conditions than are 
the programs of industries whose 
uninterrupted production is neces- 
sary to the winning of the war. 

“Resolved, That whereas it may 
be possible to improve the heating 
and ventilating of public buildings 
in the Commonwealth and at the 
same time to save fuel and render 
better service, it is the desire of 
this convention that the State 
Board of Education take action 
necessary to improve the situation. 

“Resolved, That the State Board 
of Education be asked to make it 
possible upon request by any com- 
munity to secure expert advice for 
the most efficient management of 
its local systems of heating and 
ventilating.” 

After President Lowell of Har- 
vard had spoken, advising caution 
against making many changes in 
abnormal times, the following reso- 
lutions were adopted :— 


“Whereas, first, the present col- 
lege entrance requirement of four- 
teen and one-half or fifteen units 
is all that can reasonably be ex- 
pected from the high school pupil 
in four years, and 

“Second, that there are in the 
high school curriculum subjects for 
which college entrance credit is not 
given, which pupils should not be 
compelled to omit because they are 
going to college, and 

“Third, that ability to do college 
work with profit is not confined 
to those pupils who have completed 
oe ordinary preparatory course, 
an 


“Fourth, that it ought to be pos- 
sible for the pupil of sixteen years 
of age, with two years of good 
high school work behind him, to 
make ready for college in two 
more years. 

_ “The following recommendation 
is made to secure at once better 


articulation between secondary 
schools and colleges :— 

“First, that the requirement for 
college entrance be fourteen and 
one-half units, to be made up as 
follows :— 

“1. English, three units. 

“2. Foreign language, three 
units. 

“3. Mathematics, two and one- 
half untts. 

“4. Elective, two units which may 
consist of a second foreign lan- 
guage or history or science, or a 
combination of science and history. 

“5. Free margin, four units, to 
consist of any work for which 
credit is given toward a secondary 
school diploma. 

“Be it resolved, also, That it is 
the sense of this convention that 
college entrance requirements 
should not be lowered, but should 
be changed, and that it is not the 
purpose nor will it be the effect of 
the changes proposed to lower 
standards or to admit to college 
pupils less well prepared to do the 
work prescribed than now is the 
case. On the contrary, it is the 
sense of this convention that the 
proposed changes will result in bet- 
ter preparation in so-called 
classical subjects of pupils taking 
them, and in sending to college 
many able students who for one 
reason or another are now shut out 
by reason of the existing require- 
ments.” 


The Committee on Publicity, 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, Miss Mabel Anderson, chair- 
man, announces that Mrs. Alice 
Rice Carroll, who is in charge of 
the New England Bureau, Division 
of Films. Committee on Public In- 
formation, will he available for 
talks to the teachers’ clubs, with- 
out cost, except for traveling ex- 
penses. 

Boston now has 313 drawing 
teachers’ pensions. Last year forty- 
six were added to the number a 
vear ago. and twenty pensioners 
died. The total pension appro- 
priation was $109,347. 

SPRINGFIELD. Fuel Adminis- 
trator Storrow rescinded the order 


other classes. 


ARLO 


East Providence, R. 1., is a city of about 25,000 people. A test of the ARLO PLAN 
was started there last year. The following letter speaks for itself. 


We have been experimenting with the material from these books in four B and 
four A classes. I believe that from this work our pupils are getting real power in 
reproducing ideas conveyed upon the printed page, and that they are getting a better 
command over the other reading material found in the various supplementary readers, 
from their practic? in oral reprodu+tion and from the silent reading of the pages of 
CLEMATIS and ARLO. I plan to extend this work as toon as possible through my 


We have developed a plan of work to go with these books which makes each step 
clear to the teacher, and the reasons for such steps. 


By BorthaB.and Ernest Cobb. BRooKLINe, MASS.: THE RIVERDALE PREss. 


East Providence, R. I., Jan. 3, 1918. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) J. R. D. Oldham, Supt 
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What Are the Facts? 


We have studied the German school system more | 
than any other system. We have taken sugges- — 
tions from it rather freely. We have thought that 
we understood it. We are wondering whether we | 
have been deceived? 


What Are the Facts ? 


The Prussian Elementary Schools 


By THOMAS ALEXANDER, Ph. D., 
Professor of Elementary Education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


This book was published January 1, 1918. It 
gives the facts. 

Professor William H, Kilpatrick, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, says, “In my judgment 
this is the only book in the English language on 
this subject.” 

The material for this book was gathered in the 
schools of Prussia in the year just preceding the 
beginning of the war, when German schools were | 
working at their highest point of efficiency to at- 
tain the definite aims of their system. Steno- 
graphic reports of recitations in every subject in 
the curriculum, an important section of the book, 
reveals these aims. There are chapters on such 
important topics as administration, attendance, 
courses of study, methods of instruction, and or- 
ganization of subject matter. 


Alexander: THE PRUSSIAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS— $2.50 


Edited by Paul Monroe in the Textbook Series. | 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA DALLAS 


Nervous Headache 


indicates that the nerve centres 
lack phosphatic elements 


Nervous headache is a definite symptom 
of nervous exhaustion. It is brought on 
by a poverty of the vital, phosphatic 
elements, without which, nerves and 
brain cannot properly perform their 
functions. The obvious way to secure 
relief is to replace the phosphates which 
have been depleted. For this purpose, 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is an efficient 
preparation. It furnishes the phosphatic 
salts containing the same elements as 
those found in the bodily system. Non- 
alcoholic, free from habit-forming drugs, 
and immediately beneficial—for 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


supplies the vital phosphates 
in a form readily assimilated 
Sold by Druggists Send for Free Booklet 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 
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issued last week closing the Spring- 
field Vocational School, which is 
training boys for radio and machine 


chop work for the government. 
etme of Schools James 
H. Van Sickle will reopen the 
school Monday. 
HAVERHILL. Miss Marian 
Coats of Lake Forest College, Illi- 
nois, succeeds Miss Laura A. 
Knott, as principal of Bradford 


Academy, this city. She graduated 
from Vassar, 1907, has studied at 
Yale, and took her Master’s degree 
at Radcliffe, 1912. 

LEOMINSTER. At the request 
of Superintendent William H. 
Perry the Leominster school com- 
mittee recently voted to increase 
the salary of every teacher in the 
system $100, to take effect imme- 
diately. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. President Wil- 
son, in a statement in the Yale 
Daily News, urges college boys to 
complete their college work before 
entering the Army or Navy. He 
says :— 

“If the supply of highly trained 
men were unnecessarily diminished 
it would seriously impair America’s 
prospects of success in this war. 
There will be need for a larger 
number of persons expert in the 
various fields of applied science 
than ever before. Such persons 
will be needed both during the war 
and after its close. I, therefore, 
have no hesitation in urging col- 
leges and technical schools to en- 
deavor to maintain their courses 
as far as possible on the usual 
basis. 


“Those who fall below the age of 
selective conscription, and who do 
not enlist, may feel that by pursu- 
ing their courses with earnestness 
and diligence they are preparing 
themselves for valuable service to 
the Nation.” 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

ALBANY. Mayor James R. 
Watt appointed the first woman 
member of the board of education, 
Mrs. William H. Keeler, 2nd, who 
fills a vacancy. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. President Ed- 
win Wolf of the board of educa- 


tion in his first annual report 
makes suggestions for sweeping 
changes. 


More attention to the teaching 
of fundamental subjects in the first 
four grades is urged in the report, 
which says that too much time is 
devoted to manual and vocational 
work to the detriment of the three 
“r’s.” More “home work” is recom- 
mended. In suggesting the abolish- 
ment of physical training, Mr. 
Wolf suggests that it would be 
advisable to substitute military, 
ambulance and hospital training. 
Juvenile offenders who “are en- 
couraged in their offenses by the 
leniency of their punishment and 
the envy of their fellow-pupils” 
come in for a recommendation that 
more severity be meted out to 
them. 

The report deals chiefly with the 
elimination of “useless effort and 


red tape” in the high schools. 
Wolf says :— 

“I would advocate changes in the 
department of superintendence. 
This department should consist of 
superintendent of schools, super- 
visor of high schools, three asso- 
ciate superintendents and one ex- 
aminer.” 

This recommendation would 
mean the dropping of two associate 
superintendents. 

“The elimination of many forms 
and reports would lessen the sta- 
tistical and clerical work of the 
department to such an extent that 
a much smaller number of clerical 


assistants would be required in the 
schools. 


“The School of Pedagogy should 
be abolished, or rather it should be 
absorbed by the normal school. 
Philadelphia is the only city that 
maintains a separate School of 
Pedagogy for boys. The normal 
school could take over this work 
and the entire enormous cost of 
the School of Pedagogy could be 
saved. At this time the normal 
school has an average of fifteen 
pupils to each teacher and the ad- 
ditional pupils from the School of 


Mr. 


Pedagogy would hardly impose a 
hardship on the normal school 
teachers. 


“To show the lack of co-ordina- 
tion, or rather absence of regula- 
tion, I will state that in Philadel- 
phia six high schools promote by 
subject and five promote by class.” 


Adoption of the modified Gary 
system, as practiced in the Edward 
T. Steel School, is urged in all the 
elementary schools. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


spRINGFIELD, 


PUT THE 


| ON THE COVER_NOT THE BOOK 


WEAR 


School Books always have had and always will 
have hard wear. You can’t change children. 
But why put this wear on a 50c book when you 
can put it on a cover that costs less than 2c 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS | 


Are made of specially prepared fiber (not wood pulp) 
woven and meshed to withstand abrasion. They are 
waterproof, weatherproof and germproof, 


The railroad situation makes deliveries most uncertain. | 
Place your order now and make sure of your Covers. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 


GRIFFIN. Superintendent J. A. 
Jones, Principal C. Matthews 
and the people of Griffin are to be 
congratulated upon the new $60,000 
high school building. (It is well 
arranged, and well equipped with 
modern appliances for heating, 
ventilating, and lighting, well fur- 
nished laboratory rooms, home 
economics rooms, study hall, gym- 
nasium, and a beautiful auditorium. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


RALEIGH. Reporting on _ his 
field, State Supervisor of Element- 
ary Schools L. C. Brogden says :— 

‘At present a county school su- 
perintendent in this state has the 
task of supervising, on an average, 
120 teachers in seventy-eight schools 
widely scattered over 487 square 
miles, and only 117 days in which 
to make his round of visits. He 
visits each school once a year on an 
average, and the length of his visit 
averages two hours. All of which 
means that country school super- 
vision is clearly inadequate. And be- 
cause this is so the country child 
gets a minimum advantage out of 
even the small amount of money 
that is now being expended for his 
education. The rural school popu- 
lation is four-fifths of our total 
school population, which makes ade- 
quate school supervision a state- 
wide and not a local concern merely. 

A survey of seven typical counties 
in 1916 showed that the city schools 
in those counties were far more 
adequately supervised than the rural 
schools. The seven county superin- 
tendents had on the average fifteen 
times as many schools and twice as 
many teachers, scattered over an 
area eighty times as large as the 
city superintendents in those coun- 
ties. The cities employed nineteen 
supervisors while the counties had 
none, and the country teachers, not 
being so well trained, needed super- 
vision far more than the city teach- 
ers. The cities were spending for 
supervision fourteen cents out of 
each dollar of school fund while 
the counties were spending only 


two and one-half cents for the same 
purpose. Manifestly the country 
teacher and the country child are 
neglected. The rural teacher who 
teaches seven grades needs the aid 
of a supervisor far more than the 
city teacher with one grade. 

“Rural supervision in North 
Carolina was begun in 1911 and to- 
day thirteen counties employ super- 
visors. These supervisors are de- 
voting their entire time to increas- 
ing the efficiency of the teachers; 
making rural schools minister more 
directly to the every-day needs of 
country children; making the schools 
meet more adequately the cultural 
and recreational needs and interests 
of the children; and making coun- 
try schools’ effective community 
centres. 


Forty states of the Union employ 
assistant county supermtendents, the 
number varying from one in one or 
more states to 500 district supervi- 
sors in Ohio. In these forty states, 
eighteen out of each 100 counties 
have assistant superintendents or 
supervisors, while North Carolina 
has only thirteen—or five fewer per 
10) counties. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. Sounding a warn- 
ing that efficiency among school 
teachers can only be maintained 
through increased salaries, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction W. 
S. Sherrill has addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to all boards of edu- 
cation in the state :-— 


“As aomember of the county 
board of education I am sure you 
wish to do that which is best for 
your schools. Permit me to say 
that I believe never before in the 
history of our state have boards of 
education been confronted with 
so serious problems as will con- 
front them during the coming 
months. During these war times 
when every phase of life and busi- 
ness is being affected we cannot 
expect our schools to be an ex- 
ception. 


“Every year we have a shortage 
of qualified teachers, but next year 
we may expect the shortage to be 
far in excess of what it has ever 


before been. 
causes for this. 

“First, a large number of our 
teachers have and will enter the 
military service. 

“Second, the increased cost of 
living will cause many of our ef- 
ficient teachers to seek more lucra- 
tive employment unless we increase 
the teachers’ salary in keeping 
with the increased cost of living. 
We must pay efficient teachers in 
keeping with present conditions. 
and not with those of even a year 
ago. Unless teachers are so paid 
they must leave the profession, and 
we cannot blame them. This would 
mean our schools must be taught 
by inefficient jteachers who can af- 
ford to teach at any kind of salary. 

“My advice is, employ your 
teachers early, pay such salaries 
as will give you efficient teachers; 
insist that your teachers who do 
not hold certificates take the 
March examination, and run your 
schools next year at the time when 
the largest number of children can 
and will attend. If you use coal in 
your schools keep in mind that the 
government authorities say if the 
war continues the coal shortage 
will be more serious next year 
than it is this. 

“We must not let the war lower 
the standard or lessen the efficiency 
of our schools. While it is wise 
to prepare for war in time of 
peace, it is our duty as school peo- 
ple to prepare for peace in time of 
war. Our boys and girls in school 
must be prepared to maintain the 
democratic form of government 
that so many are now dying to 
preserve.” 


There may be two 


TEXAS. 


SAN ANTONIO. Miss Sibyl 
Browne, head of the Art Depart- 
ment of the public schools, has 
achieved great ‘things in beauty 
and utility for the students of the 
city. The San Antonio Light, 
Sunday, January 27, devotes a full 
page, brilliantly illuminated, to 
Miss Browne’s work under _ the 
caption “Art for Life’s Sake.” The 
Light says: “San Antonio. stu- 
dents are trained to recognize, 
create and appreciate the beauti- 
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ful, so that, with good taste in 
dress, decorations and home fur- 
nishings, they may get the most 
out of their daily interests and ac- 
tivities.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


INDIANA. 


GWYNNEVILLE. The boys of 
the local high school, under the di- 
rection of Principal E. P. Lowry, 
have cut 200 cords of wood since 
December 1. 

LAFAYETTE. At the end of the 
Farmers’ Short Course, at Purdue 
University, eight Indiana boys and 
girls were named as state champions 
in club work. These, with several 
sectional and county winners, were 
given a free trip to Washington, the 
state board of agriculture paying the 
expenses of the state winners. They 
are as follows:— 

Champion corn grower, Dale Cal- 
vert, Delphi; champion pig feeder, 
Walter Whitman, Sullivan County; 
champion Duroc Jersey feeder, Sam- 
uel Evans, Clay County; champion 


Poland China feeder, George A. 
Barker; champion girls’ canning, 
Helen Hartman, Parke County; 


champion girl’s baking, Helen Jew- 
ell, Sullivan County; champion 
girl’s sewing, Geraldine Cox, Bar- 
tholomew County; champion Hamp- 
shire feeder, Josephine Ireland, Ida- 
ville. 

The yield on the prize winning 
acre of corn was 140 bushels after 
reduction to a basis of twenty per 
cent. moisture. 


INDIANAPOLIS. The State 
Board of Education recommends 
that county superintendents of 
schools, together with township 
principals, superintendents in citres 
and towns, and county agricultural 
agents, shall constitute a board em- 
powered to determine the advisa- 
bility of maintaining the schools in 
session on Saturdays, or to arrange 
that boys and girls of good standing 
may be let out of school for farm 
or other necessary work three weeks 
before its close with full credit. 
They must be profitably employed 
and make weekly reports to the 
school officials. 


Work and Play in Colorado 

Attend Summer School at State Teachers 
College at Greeley, a state-maintained college 
for training teachers, one of the strongest 
professional schools in the West. 

Located £0 miles north of Denver, in plain 
view of the Rocky Mountains, near the Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 

Expenses moderate, air clear and nights 
cool, pure mountain water, and healthy sur- 
roundings. 

A well balanced faculty of 75, augmented by 
many lecturers of National repu‘ation. 

Credits earned by you in Colorado State 
Teachers College will be accepted by any stand- 
ard colle or university to which you may 
present them for advanced standing. 


SUMMER QUARTER 


Begins June 17 (ist term). Closes July 19 
Begins July 22 (2nd term). Closes Aug. 23 


Write J. G. CRABBE, President. 


Complete illustrated Summer School Bulletin, 
published March 15. Free. 


Your School Library 


Catalog Cards, Book Pockets, 
Cabinet Cases, Etc. 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Write for our new catalog. 


# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES w 


EMERSON 


College of Orato 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Ped i i 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 


sessions. 


It aims 
wersin expression whether 
A beautiful new building. Summer 


Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


STATE NORMAL _ SCHOOL, 

BRIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


SCHOOL, 


S TATE NORMAL 
_ SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tional. Prepares teachers for 


elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school. 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


The two most cheerful messages that a teacher 


receives when sick, are the letter of sympathy from 


the pupils and the cheque from the T. C. U. 


The first brings the assurance that “teacher” is missed; the second 


brings the money to pay the doctor, 
penses incident to a siege of sickness. 


the nurse and the other many ex- 
Most important of all, the T. Cc. U. 


cheque brings freedom from worry, without which no rapid convales- 


cence is possible. 


Will You Get. Your Cheque? 


That is a serious question—more serious than you may imagine— 


until Sickness, or an Accident, or 


bing you of your Salary and your 


from the T 


uarantine, crosses your path—rob- 
avings. Then it is that a cheque 


C. U. looks good—just as it did to President J. W, Crabtree, 


of the Wisconsin State Normal School, who writes: 
“When I sent my premium to the Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
I did so, believing that I was contributing to a good cause, I have 


found out since that I made a good investment, 


While enduring the 


period of hospital confinement myself, I received, without request, and 
without expectations, a cheque for $100.00 to my order, it to help out 


A West Virginia Teacher writes: 


**Just received cheque for $38.33 in payment for 
illness caused by la grippe. I can certainly recom- 
mend the T. C. U. and the prompt way in which 

ou do business. This came when it was needed. 

t paid my doctor’s bill and left me some besides, 
and I think that no teacher can make a mistake 
by becoming a member of your Association.” 


on my expenses. t helped. Cer- 
tainly, the cheque looked good,” 


Every teacher in America should 
be a member of the T, C 
share its protection, 


What the T.C. U. Will Do for You 


This great National Teachers’ Protective 
Organization—the T. C. U.—stands ready to pay 
you $50 a month for loss of time caused by Acci- 
dent, Sickness or Quarantine, $1,000 to $2,000 for 
an accidental death and many additional benefits, 
fully explained in our booklet. Sign your name 
and address to the coupon and all information 
will be sent free. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters | 
534 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoin, Neb. 


Free Information Coupon 
To the T. C. U., 534 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Neb.: 
I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 


tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under 


no obligation whatever) 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Wass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave- 
Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS BE. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation 
Established 15890 


founded on twenty-eight years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. | 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


The war is causing a shortage of 
school teachers in Indiana. Accord- 
ing to a report made by Oscar H. 
Williams. state high school inspec- 
tor, 358 teachers in the Indiana 
graded schools in ninety counties al- 
ready have joined the colors, 177 by 
enlistment, and 181 by draft. In ad- 
dition, 220 teachers in the state high 
schools have joined the fighting 
ranks, 139 by enlistment, and the re- 
mainder through the operation ol 
the draft. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. The Interstate 
Character Education Methods Re- 
search 
which has starte a new study 
and which has offered a $20,000 
prize for the best method of char- 
acter education in American public 
schools, has appointed the follow- 
ing committee to report for this 
state 

Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, profes- 
sor of philosophy, State Univer- 
sity of lowa, chairman. 

Dr. Edward A. Steiner, profes- 
sor of applied Christianity, Iowa 
College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Right Rev. Daniel Gorman, presi- 
dent Dubuque College, Dubuque. 

Rabbi Emanuel Sternheim, Sioux 
City. 

Superintendent Anson T. Hukill, 
Waterloo, west side. 

Superintendent H. E. Blackmar, 
Ottumwa. 

A. C. Fuller, Ir., protessor of 
rural educa¥ion, Iowa State Teach- 
ers College, Cedar Falls. 7 

Dr. Chauncey P. Colegrove, presi- 
dent Upper Iowa University, Fay- 
ette. 

Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, director 
of vocational guidance, Des Moines 
public schools, Des Moines. 

In order that each section of the 
country may be represented it is 
provided that each state shall form 
a unit of investigation. It is pro- 
vided that each state shall have a 
committee of nine people to inves- 
tigate the subject and formulate 
such a report as may seem best. 
The plan that is deemed best shall 
be adopted and recommended for 
use in the public schools. The 
period of investigation shall be one 
year, beginning at midnight on 
Washington’s birthday, 1918, and 
ending at midnight on Washing- 
ton’s birthday, 1919 This means 
that 432 men, selected because of 


their ability and fitness for such 
tasks, will concentrate their efforts 
on this subject for a period of 
twelve months. There can be 
scarcely any doubt about the re- 
sults of such a course. It is pre- 
dicted that it will give to the educa- 
tional world one of the greatest 
contributions that it has ever had. 


MICHIGAN. 


ADRIAN. Superintendent C. H. 
Griffey has been re-elected for a 
two-year term at an_ increased 
salary, which is now $2,800. Mr. 
Griffey is one of the progressive 
leaders of Southern Michigan. 


MINNESOTA. 


WINONA. In spite of the war, 
the Bemidji sixth state normal 
school will be built this year. The 
normal board has approved the 
plans and specifications submitted 
at the recent meeting and has re- 
quested the state board of control 
to solicit bids. The last legislature 
appropriated $100,000 for this insti- 
tution. In this connection, also, it 
is declared, steps are well advanced 
to make the state normal schools 
practically full colleges instead of 
junior colleges. 


The Week in Review 


Continued from page 241. 


ROUMANITA NEXT. 


The Roumanians and Russians 
were fighting side by side before 
the Bolshevik revolution; but, with 
Russia collapsed and _ practically 
in German hands, it would be im- 
possible for Roumania to hold out 
against the Central Powers. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Rou- 
mania is already forced to make 
overtures for negotiations for the 
conclusion of an early peace. It is 
announced from Vienna that Count 
Czernin, the Austro-Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, is about to go to 
Roumania to conduct these nego- 
tiations; and that representatives 
of the other Powers in the quad- 
tuple Alliance will do the same. 
The outcome of these negotiations 
will probably give the Teutonic 
Powers, for the present at least, 
the complete control of the Balkan 
states, for Servia and Montenegro 
were long ago subjugated, Bulgaria 
is an ally, and Greece is negligible. 
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UNTIMELY DISSENSIONS. 


It is deplorable that, just on the 
eve of the greatest crisis of the 
war, when the anticipated great 
German attack on the western 
front may begin any day, and the 
greatest possible concentration of 
strength on the part of the Entente 
Allies will be needed to repel it, 
there should be dissensions in Eng- 
land threatening the strength of 
the government. The withdrawal 
of General Sir William Robertson 
as head of the Imperial Staff was 
the immediate occasion of the 
trouble; but it would have come 
anyway, for it has been for some 
time brewing, and widely-different 
gtoups of Lloyd George’s enemies,— 
pacifists, militarists, Tories, and 
Laborites—have had a hand in it. 
General Robertson refused to ac- 
cept either the post of chief of 
the imperial general staff or that 
of the British representative on 
the supreme war council at Ver- 
sailles, thereby blocking the way 
to the carrying out of the vitally 
necessary plan of vigorous concen- 
trated action upon which the Ver- 
sailles council had unanimously de- 
cided. Lloyd George’s clear and 
trank speech in the House of Com- 
mons on February 19 cleared the 
air, and silenced criticism, for a 
time at least. 


What Shall He Study? 


[The following editorial re- 
printed from Collier’s Weekly.] 

Writes a young man from  Chi- 
cago :— 

“I am a student in my fourth year 
of high school, and am eighteen. 
I propose to study further and to 
become a journalist. Please advise 
me about my course—and especially 
about studying languages. gus 

Now, we don't like to give people 
advice, any more than we like to take 
theirs. It seems much safer to ad- 
vise a million subscribers in a gen- 
eral way than to advise one reader 
m a specific way. However, we do 
try to answer young correspondents. 
Here goes:— 

Elect plenty of science. 
wins wars and crowns peace, and 
most journalists are very nearly 
ignorant of very nearly every science. 
Get ahead of them there! ~ 

Your future competitors will prob- 
ably be specializing on history and 
literature while you are studying 
science. In other words, they will 
be studying forms while you are 
mastering materials and methods. 
You ought to be able to distance 
your competitors if, while concen- 
trating on the sciences in your class- 
room and laboratory hours, you fit 
your readings of history and poetry 
and fiction into your leisure hours. 
Reading history is not work. His- 
tory and biography are the most fas- 
cinating subdivisions of romance. 
If you don't feel the truth of this 
simple statement, you were probably 
never intended for a journalist, — 

You ask about languages. In our 
opinion, the languages to know af- 
ter this war will be French, Spanish 
and English. You should be able to 
read all three languages rather flu- 
ently. If, at your college. there is a 
Spanish club or a Cercle Frangais 
or a cosmopolitan club, join it (or 
them) for the sake of the practice in 
conversation. That practice and 


Science 


companionship are likely to be worth 
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more to you than helping to edit 
the college literary paper or the col- 
lege daily would be. It will be use- 
ful, no doubt, if you can speak and 
write Spanish and French, besides 
reading them. One advantage of 
your learning to speak, read, and 
write English is that you will prob- 
ably be cured thereby of your pres- 
ent desire to go into journalism. 
And never forget during your. col- 
lege studies that a good journalist is 
invariably a human being; he must be 
a man who makes acquaintances 
easily, and he is fortunate also if he 
knows how to make and to hold 
friends. In becoming something of 
a scientist, don’t become a machine. 


Poster Campaign 

A national poster competition 
designed primarily to promote the 
campaign for war-savings stamps 
and cestificates has been launched 
in this country upon the endorse- 
ment of the federal authorities at 
Washington. The competition is 
open to three classes :— : 

1. Art school students, including 
day and evening schools and art 
classes. 

2. High school pupils, including 


day and evening schools and 
classes. 
3. Seventh, eighth and _ ninth 


grade pupils, including junior high 
school pupils. Where there are 
only eight grades, the ninth grade 
pupil comes under class 2. 

The poster designs are to be the 
following sizes, exclusive of the 
blank outside margin: 24 by 32 
inches (long edge vestical), 12 by 
16 inches (long edge vertical), 9 
by 16 inches (long edge horizontal). 

Four colors or less may be used. 
Not more than two styles of let- 
ters should be used. The designs 
should emphasize and _ illustrate 
various ideas which should tend 
to promote the war-savings cam- 
paign. Ideas visualizing thrift, sav- 
ing of pennies, sacrificing luxuries, 
earning money for the government, 
etc., should be used. Awards as 
follows will be made :— 

Class 1—Eirst prize, twelve war- 
savings certificates ($60); two sec- 
ond prizes, five warz-savings certifi- 
cates ($50—$25 each); three third 
prizes, three war-savings certifi- 
cates ($45—$15 each); three honor- 
able mentions. 

Class 2—First prize. eight war- 
savings certificates ($40); two sec- 
ond prizes, three war-savings cer- 
tificates ($30-$15 each); three 
third prizes, two war-savings cer- 
tificates ($30—$10 each); three hon- 
orable mentions. 

Class 3—First prize. four war- 
Savings certificates ($20); two sec- 
ond prizes, one certificate and 
twelve stamps ($16—-$8 each); three 
third prizes, twelve war-savings 


stamps ($9—$3 each); three honor-|i 


able mentions. 

In addition to the foregoing 
awards and mentions, a national 
jury will award a national prize 
of honor, to consist of a ribbon, 
and presented by a man of na- 
tional reputation. This ribbon, 
the highest of all awards, will be 
given to a single individual in each 
class, who is necessarily a prize- 
winner from one of the groups. 

More details may be. obtained 
through the state directors for the 
war-savings committee. 

The posters should be completed 
by the middle of May if possible. 
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FEBRUARY sixteen calls for teachers include an interesting range. By mail: two Lo 

: _ Island principalships, for September; history in a central New York hig 

school; immediate vacancy in German and English, high school in Orange county; com- 
mercial position in a Rhode Island .com- SIX EEN : drawing ina northern New York 
mercial and shorthand school. By tele- igh school; rural teacher in Genesee 
county. By telephone: principal for immediate service in a Delaware ‘county 
high school. Aggregate salaries offered for these calls of one day, $9,200. 
the Agency that recommends can offer to its candidates good oppor- 

tunities at any season of the year, because every day brings a variety of CALLS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 7 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teaching as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. Thirty- 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Avenue 


New York 
BRecommenés teachers to colleges, public ana private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mer. 


MERICAN ::: ’ introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachert and bas filled bun- 
dreds of high grade positions (vp te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


If you peed a 
teacher forany desirable place o now 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Uniox Square. Seu’ Seah. ™ 


with good genera) education wanted tor aepartn en 
PE CIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and liege: yay 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure itions paying $70 to $90 per month. For further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & 00., 
Lemoyne Trust Buildwng, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlaxda 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


353 Fifth Ave. NEWYORK ~~P*™1or people. We 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prof. register only reliable 


SCHERMERHOR 


ffi ‘ candidates. 
Established 1855 N free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Ma r 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. ; 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin eac Assists Teachers 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y. 
81 Chapel St. Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP 
teachers in every part of the country, 
TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. ° . Boston, Mass. 


AGENCY ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Teleyl one. Manager. 
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N September, 1917, Dr. Winship travelled in 
connection with lecture engagements 8,000 miles. 
From October |, 1916, to October 1, 1917, he 
travelled 65,000 miles. . 
From September 25, 1916, to September 25, 


1917, he lectured in 27 universities and colleges; 
30 state normal schools; 24 county institutes; 47 
city teachers associations, clubs et al; 5 state associa- 
tions and on*several special occasions. 
In the year Mr. Winship travelled in every state 
in the Union except Florida, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 


For dates address either A. E. Winship, Journal of Education, Boston, 
_ Mass., or C. W. Southworth, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ Express speed for letters 
~no stops 


HE Self Starting Remington clears the tracks for express speed on all correspondence. 

No local stops for switching the carriage. The switch is automatic—instantaneous. 

This Remington invention makes every typist a faster typist, because it forces more 
automatic speed out of the machine itself. 

._ The gnly ‘way that the pupil can become an “express typist’? in letter writing is by learn- 
ing to operate this machine—-because the Self Starting feature is a Remington invention 
exclusively. This is the best of all reasons why every school should teach and every pupil 
should learn the skilled use of the 


Self Starting REMINGTON Typewriter 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY, (Incorporated) 374 Broadway, New York City 
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